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Training the Sales Telescope 
on Tomorrow's Markets 


The current article is the thirteenth in 
our general series devoted to Modern 
Merchandising and Marketing in the 
Metal-Working Industry. 


[wn story is told of a tramp 
who went to sleep one night on 
a haystack. During the night 
there was an earthquake of major 
proportions, but the weary sojourner, 
tired by the previous day’s peregrina- 
tions, cushioned by the hay and pos- 
sibly made somnolent by a pull or 
two upon a potent potion before re- 
tiring, slept peacefully through the 
disturbance. Next morning, waken- 
ing upon an altered world he rubbed 
his eyes in wonder. For a recently 
adjacent barn had completely disap- 
peared; where the sun had set last 
night behind a mountain there was 
now a valley; at his feet ran a river 
where before there had been a dry 
cornfield. 


“My,” exclaimed the peripatetic 
pilgrim, “how things have changed 
around here!” 


Earthquakes alter landscapes. 
Economic earthquakes are no excep- 
tion. 


If any of us had been so fortunate 
as to have slept undisturbed through 
the past three years and had awak- 
ened today, he or she would be amazed 
at the changes that have taken place 
in the economic landscape due to the 
series of jolts that have shaken us. 
Having experienced these changes 
gradually, we do not realize the dras- 
tic alterations that have taken place. 


These alterations have completely 
changed our economic landscape. 
They will affect the lives and actions 
of every one who makes, sells or buys 
in the years to come. They are of 
particular import to you who are 
here tonight, for you must find your 
Sales roads, or build new ones, upon 
and among the debris of altered or 
demolished markets. 


By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 
Editor, The Iron Age 


HE sweeping economic 

changes of the past three and 
one-half years have placed a pre- 
mium on adaptability. Old rules, 
old precepts, have gone into the 
discard. Industry must again get 
its bearings in an altered world. 
Its greatest task will be to perfect 
its distribution machinery. The 
new demands that merchandising 
will make upon the executive are 
outlined in this article, which is 
an abstract from an address be- 
fore the Cincinnati Association 
of Industrial Marketers on 


March 31. 


wvrTvv 


Let me introduce to you, to help 
the visualization, Mr. Rip Van 
Winkle, Jr., who went to sleep in 
September, 1929, and woke up a few 
weeks ago. 





Rip is, or was, a salesman. On the 
eve of his 34-year nap he had re- 
turned from a trip to his factory 
where he had gone to attempt to ex- 
pedite the delivery of orders for some 
of his customers. Not having been 
able to secure a lower berth or a com- 
partment or drawing room on two 
days’ notice on any one of the three 
sections of the Century, he had sat 
late in the smoking compartment, 
observing through the window, as 
the train sped past towns and cities, 
the myriad lights of the many fac- 
tories operating on night shifts. 
Lighting a Corona Corona, Rip placed 
his twenty dollar shoes upon the ad- 
jacent seat and comfortably smoothed 
the vest of his hundred dollar suit in 
the vicinity of a recent three dollar 
meal. The world was a pretty good 
place, reflected Rip, glancing at his 
order list, especially since the com- 
ing of the new prosperity era. Nowa- 
days, a good man could get what was 
coming to him. If not in one place, 
then in another. Witness the three 
offers he had in his pocket from com- 
peting firms who recognized a good 
man when they saw one. 

Rip arrived at the office next morn- 
ing in time to write and thank six 
customers who had mailed sizeable 
orders during his absence, and then 
argued the boss into giving him a 
thousand dollar raise on the strength 
of his offers from competitors. On 
the way home, he stopped and made a 
deposit on a new custom-de-luxe sport 
model coupé. Then he went home and 
went to sleep. Being a Van Winkle, 
he made a good job of it. He slept 
for three and a half years. 


When he awoke next morning, or at 
least it seemed to him to be next 
morning, Rip heard newsboys shout- 
ing on the street under his window. 
“President Roosevelt closes all banks 
in the United States.” “That news- 
boy must be crazy,” thought Rip, rub- 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































bing his ears. “Teddy Roosevelt went 
out of office in 1909.” 


Determining to get a paper and 
see what it was all about, Rip jumped 
out of bed and hurriedly dressed. 
When he reached the street, he found 
that the newsboy had disappeared. 
Glancing at the window of the haber- 
dasher from whom he had bought his 
$100 suit the week before, he saw its 
replica on exhibition. On it was a 
placard with the words “$17.50, alter- 
ations $1 extra.” 

Next door was the restaurant where 
Rip was in the habit of breakfasting 
—or had been. Now it was a vacant 
place with a “to let” sign in the win- 
dow. As he wandered down the block, 
Rip noticed that fully half of the 
stores were vacant. “Strange,” he 
thought, “only a few days ago space 
in this locality was at a premium.” 

Losing all appetite for breakfast, 
Rip hurried downtown to the office 
building in which his company made 
its district headquarters. Here, too, 
he experienced a shock which made 
him doubt his own senses. Gone was 
the ornate gilt lettering which an- 
nounced that within was to be found 
the exclusive Eastern representation 
of the P. D. Q. Mfg. Corpn. Indeed, 
overnight, these letters had changed 
into “Cohen, Cohen, Cohen & Cohen, 
Attorneys, Collections a Specialty.” 


Rip and His Blue Chip Stocks 


Finding himself, overnight, so to 
speak, without a job did not bother 
Rip as much as it puzzled him. For 
he had been canny in business mat- 
ters. He had accumulated a respect- 
able bank account and some nice blue 
chip stocks. He should worry! 


What the newsboy had shouted that 
morning had slipped his mind. “Guess 
I'll go to the bank,” said Rip, “and 
get some cash.” So he beat it to the 
XYZ Trust Co. But the ornate bronze 
doors which heretofore had connoted 
the spirit of stability and safety were 
shut. And upon them was a little 
card announcing that the bank was 
in process of liquidation and in the 
hands of the State superintendent of 
banking. Inquiry at the adjoining 
cigar stand revealed the unannounced 
fact that the bank president and 
principal officers had recently become 
guests of the State prison warden. 


Somewhat staggered by develop- 
ments, our friend Rip turned, in last 
resort, to the blue chip nest egg. 
Quickly he took a newspaper from the 
newsstand and turned to the financial 
page. How could he believe his eyes? 
Here was New York Central, for 
which he had paid 237 a few days 
ago, now listed at 20. Here was 
United States Steel, which had closed 
last night at 256, now at 32%. And 
he had bought these stocks expecting 
to double what he had inside of six 
months. 


Stunned and shocked and in need 
of stimulation, Rip reached in his 
pocket for a Corona Corona. Last 
night he had filled his cigar case 
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with them. But they did not look the 
same. Examining the labels, he ex- 
perienced the final shock. For the 
Coronas had turned to Cremos! 

Presently we will take leave of Rip, 
for he has served our purpose in 
portraying a few of the mighty 
changes that have come about. Suffice 
it to say that it is well for us, per- 
haps, that we have come into our 
present condition gradually; that we 
have had adversity thrust upon us 
not suddenly, but by degrees. The 
gradual process may have obscured 
the contrast between conditions then 
and now, but at least it has given us 
time to get acclimated. 


The Turnover in Industry 


lf Rip, an industrial marketer, had 
not jumped off a bridge on the 
afternoon of the day on which he 
wakened into a new and altered 
world, we might have accompanied 
him on a trip through his sales ter- 
ritory, provided he had found a job. 
What would have impressed him above 
all, on this first trip, would not have 
been the difficulty in making sales, 
or the fact that even “hand to mouth” 
buying had abdicated in favor of “chin 
to lip” purchasing. Nor that the nor- 
mal usage in credits and collections 
had been violently uprooted. Nor 
that the buyer set the seller’s price. 
Nor that the manufacturers seemed 
eager to forget all profit and in addi- 
tion to present the buyer with a few 
dollars drawn from surplus as a 
premium on purchases. 


Strange as these practices would 
have seemed, the strangest of all of 
his experiences would have been the 
great turnover in customer contacts. 
Familiar faces were gone—scattered, 
as it were, to the four winds, and in 
their places were strangers “who 
knew not Joseph.” Old companies 
which he had known and contacted 
for years were padlocked by business 
prohibition. Old timers who had 
known his sales story as well as he 
did, who knew the advantages and 
limitations of his product perhaps 
better than he had known them, were 





no longer at their accustomed desks 
in surviving plants. Their places had 
been taken by younger men who were 
primarily quotation takers, or their 
functions were taken over by higher 
executives whom Rip had never met. 
A big sales job to do all over again 
with perhaps 30 per cent of his pros- 
pects, due to turnover of personnel. 
And this, in addition to a vastly more 
difficult selling problem due to the 
radical turnover in thinking which 
had frozen the customers’ will to buy. 
A coat of armor surrounding buying 
influences and buying authority, in- 
visible but real, mental but as im- 
penetrable as hardened steel, built up, 
layer upon layer, by 42 months of 
retraction, retrenchment, reduction 
in never ceasing economy, retreat. 
And sellers, suffering from the same 
economy psychosis, pecking away at 
this new resistant barrier with sales 
tools of far less power and efficiency 
than were used in the easy times be- 
fore these barriers were built. 


Time to Take Off the Brakes and Step 
on the Gas 


The car of business has been going 
down a steep hill for three and a half 
years. Management has been putting 
on the brakes so long and so continu- 
ously that in many cases the wheels 
of organizations are locked. It was 
necessary to use the brakes, the 
economy brakes, on all four wheels to 
keep us from running into the ditch 
of deadly deficits. Also, in descend- 
ing this continuous decline, there was, 
apparently, nothing to be gained by 
feeding sales fuel to the motor. So 
the sales gas was turned off and pro- 
motion allowed to coast. 


Boards of directors, company offi- 
cers, executive committees, bankers 
interested in industry, set the econ- 
omy brakes. They ruled that there 
must be a minimum of expenditure, 
in other words of buying. Economy 
became the watchword and the slogan 
for appropriations became the famous 
French World War expression of 
Verdun. You remember it. “They 
shall not pass.” 


But every situation has two sides 
to it. In ruling that there should be 
a minimum of buying, the directing 
forces of industry and business auto- 
matically ruled that there should be 
a minimum of selling. Ruthless econ- 
omy, viewed from the rear, spells busi- 
ness suffocation. 


Of course, with characteristic 
American individuality, each organiza- 
tion expected to be the exception. It 
wanted to curtail buying but to keep 
on selling. But there were too many 
similarly minded individualists. And 
so rugged individualism became 
ragged collectivism—a collectivism of 
retreat. Nobody bought; hence, no- 
body sold. 


Now mind you, I do not question 
the use of the economy brakes in go- 
ing down hill. They were necessary. 
My point is this: Once the bottom of 
the hill has been reached, the brakes 
must be released and gas fed to the 
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motor if there is to be any hope of 
climbing the upgrade ahead. 


We are on the bottom now, there is 
no doubt about it. The one direction 
that we can go is up. The trouble 
that we are going to experience in 
getting sales moving again is that 
many of our prospective customers 
have kept the brakes on so long that 
they have forgotten how to release 
them. Many of them will wait, in 
vain, for President Roosevelt to come 
along with Uncle Sam’s ox team and 
pull them up the hill. “God helps 
those who help themselves” and the 
Government won’t help those who can 
and don’t. 


Our problem is not to condemn 
economy, for true economy will and 
should be the watchword for a long 
time to come. Our problem is to 
define true economy and to expose 
false economy. There is economy 
blindness as well as color blindness. 


An Example of False Economy 


The economy and_ retrenchment 
psychosis which has affected the mind 
of industry and business has lost its 
power of discrimination. There is no 
better example of this than in what 
has happened to the machine tool in- 
dustry. 

What would you think of the in- 
telligence of a community visited with 
a pestilence, which would refuse to 
pay the small fee required for a known 
and recognized anti-toxin which would 
provide immunization and _ relief? 
Unthinkably false economy, of course. 
But not more unthinkable than the 
actual experience of the machine tool 
industry. 


From 1900 to 1922 we increased our 
national wealth in the estimated 
amount of 232 billion dollars. Two 
and a half times as fast as our in- 
crease in population. How was this 
done? By hocus  pocus, financial 
legerdemain, legislative wand waving 
or taking land from the Indians? 
Nonsense. Every dollar of that in- 
crease above and beyond the normal 
due to growing population came 
through the more efficient transforma- 
tion of nature’s raw materials into 
finished products for man’s consump- 
tion. How did we get more efficiency? 
Primarily through improved ma- 
chinery, through cost reduction, 
through making the buying dollar go 
further because of the progressive 
cost reduction of both agricultural 
and industrial products. Prosperity 
is not a hand-made product; it is 
machine made. And the machine tool 
is at the root of it. 


Yet in the light of this experience, 
what happened? During the past 
three and one half years, we have lost 
an estimated 80 billion dollars of na- 
tional wealth. Did our industries, to 
compensate for this, turn to the 
wealth-creating anti-toxin which 
would have counteracted the ravages 
of this wealth-devouring pestilence? 
Did it take advantage of the improved 
machinery which would have offset 
this loss through progressive cost re- 





duction? Ask the prostrate machine 
tool industry, now flat on its back 
with a sales deficit of more than 100 
million dollars since the depression— 
an industry, which, if the industrial 
public differentiated between true and 
false economy, would now be working 
overtime providing the wealth-creat- 
ing means to make up our staggering 
losses. 


Truth and Simplicity 


We must get the brakes unlocked 
before we can start climbing the hill. 
The biggest and toughest sales job 
that we have ahead of us is not mere- 
ly to convince our prospects of the 
superiority and desirability of our 
products. Many of us have already 
done that and yet it does not result 
in sales. We cannot buck the univer- 
sal need for economy in these days 
of reduced corporate and individual 
incomes. What we can do and must 
do is, first, to become converts our- 
selves to the doctrine of true economy 
and then to become ardent and in- 
telligent missionaries who will carry 
this doctrine and belief to our pros- 
pects. 


The “buy now” and “buy more” 
campaigns failed, as they should, be- 
cause they did not discriminate be- 
tween true and false economy. 
Neither you nor I believe in them; 
they did not ring with truth. 


Truth is based upon knowledge. 
And knowledge changes with the 
times. If we are to be armed with 
the truth that will carry real con- 
viction to our customers today, we 
must all go to school again. We must 
forget many of the things that we 
thought we knew about selling, about 
our products, about our prospects, 
about our customers, about our com- 
petitors. For these things have 
changed, in themselves and in their 
relationships. We must catch up 
with them. 


Propaganda has no appeal today. 





Former prestige has largely lost its 
force, for the public has seen some 
of the mighty fall from their pedes- 
tals. The varnished and decorated 
fragment of truth which may have 
served as a sales message yesterday 
will be unheeded today and tomorrow. 
Complexity of thought and expression 
is in the discard. Our people are 
surfeited with deviousness and am- 
biguity. But they are hungry for 
truth and simplicity of expression. 
Witness the technique of that master 
salesman who is our new President. 
Let’s take a lesson from it to apply 
in our own businesses. 


High Wages and Prosperity 


While we are talking about false 
economy, let me say a word or two 
about wages. There has been much 
controversy on this subject. It seems 
to me that there is a common-sense 
way of looking at it. 

Most of us have favored the highest 
possible wage consistent with a living 
wage for invested capital, not merely 
from a humanitarian standpoint, but 
from the practical standpoint that 
wage earners comprise our largest 
collective market. If we are going 
to sell lots of automobiles or shoes or 
breakfast foods or what have you, we 
must look to the wage earners for our 
principal market. 


On the other hand, wages must bear 
a definite relationship to the obtain- 
able prices for the goods that the 
wage earner makes. It is futile for 
management to say, “we will pay not 
less than so much per day to our 
workers,” unless it also declares, “we 
will accept not less than so and so 
much from our customers in the way 
of price.” Suicidal prices must in- 
evitably mean starvation wages. 


But the wage question goes deeper 
than these obvious generalizations. 
As Lincoln said, “This nation can- 
not endure half in slavery and half 
free.” It is equally true that no 
economic equilibrium can be main- 
tained so long as the bricklayer, hod 
carrier or other member of an or- 
ganized trade can command through 
dictation a day’s pay of four or five 
times the amount paid to the farm 
laborer or other unorganized worker. 
Unjustified pay differentials, secured 
by mass pressure, restrict instead of 
broaden markets. Our future pros- 
perity lies in the buying power of the 
average consumer, not the exceptional 
and restricted classes. 


The new deal in the interest of 
the forgotten man must consider the 
interest and buying power of the man 
outside of the labor union as well as 
the man inside of it. 


Because you are vitally interested 
in marketing and because the wage 
earner will constitute, directly or in- 
directly, a major factor in your future 
markets, I want to dwell a bit longer 
on this matter of wages. 

You have heard many explanations 
as to the cause of the depression. 
Most of them ascribe it to over- 

(Continued on Advertising Page 16) 
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entirely mechanical mill for roll- 

ing sheets, one is immediately 
impressed by the efforts of mill own- 
ers during the past five years to over- 
come the handicaps imposed by the 
manually operated mill. The mech- 
anization of these mills has _ pro- 
gressed backwardly from the finish- 
ing end of the plant toward the 
roughing side. This, of course, is 
entirely reasonable and proper, since 
with the advent of the continuous 
mill (which has been most successful 
on the heavier gages of sheet) and 
also owing to the installation of three- 
high roughing mills, mill owners 
have been compelled to mechanize 
finishing equipment immediately to 
care for the heavy increase in ton- 
nage of roughed sheets. 


T undertaking this study of an 


Other mills which have not been 
fortunate enough to possess an 
adaptable plant layout, whereby, say 
a three-high rougher would reason- 
ably fit in, have changed their lay- 
outs and use two ordinary roughers 
to feed one mechanical finishing mill. 
This method has naturally increased 
tonnages, but has not been of max- 
imum advantage when considered 
from the angle of decreased costs. 

Likewise, the size of the available 
sheet bar has kept many mills in the 
manually operated class. The 8-in. 
wide bar was the natural outcome of 
the demand for a sheet bar readily 
portable, and when rolling finished 
sheets of 30-in. width and 8-ft. length 
the bars were readily and quickly 
passed about. In order, however, to 
comply with demand of the automo- 
tive industry the size of sheets has 
jumped considerably, till now the de- 
mand is for 36, 40 and even 42-in. 
widths. The lengths, too, have steadily 
increased from 8 to 10 ft. and even to 
12 ft. And it is indeed a superman 
who can roll or catch such sizes and 
weights as a regular diet. 


Making Roughing Unit Mechanical 


With the advent of demands for 
large sheet sizes it has been found 
practicable in many cases to roll 10- 
in. sheet bar on the same mills which 
formerly rolled 8-in. bar, and in sev- 
eral instances bar 12 in. wide has 
been rolled on the same mills by the 
addition of a final stand or by using 
a larger drive motor. 

So with these thoughts in mind 
we are pushing onward to make a 
mechanical mill of the roughing unit; 
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eet Mill Mechanization 


By J. FRANKLIN MILLER 
White Engineering Co., New York 


tearing it out of the old-style rough- 
ing, finishing, roughing rotation of 
the conventional two-high train; and 
of interposing continuous pack fur- 
naces between the two mill trains, and 
of installing a continuous bar fur- 
nace in front of the roughing mill. 

The description which follows re- 
counts the details of the way in which 
this general idea may be accom- 
plished. These ideas are in line with 
present trend to design a mill as 
wholly mechanical as possible, thus 
raising tonnages to new highs, to ac- 
cede to an enormously varied demand 
as to physical and chemical proper- 
ties, and to meet the strict specifica- 
tions prevailing in this day and age. 
In addition, this design aims to per- 
mit entire flexibility of size and gage 
requirements within its range; and 
will require a smaller mill crew, thus 
assuring economies of cost per ton of 
product. The design retains the 
simple two-high type of mill stands 
throughout, and the plan can readily 
accommodate items of existing equip- 
ment. 

A complete mill unit as indicated 
consists of two half-units of roughing 
equipment and four quarter-units of 
finishing equipment. 


Roughing 


A half roughing unit consists of 
one double-row continuous-type fur- 
nace for heating bars (on one con- 
veyor), and for heating matched 
packs of two, three or four bars (de- 
pending upon final gage) on the ad- 
jacent conveyor. The roughing stand 
is located on the outside and the run- 
over stand on the inside of the half 










unit. Between these stands is lo- 
cated a compound gear set which re- 
duces the speed of the roughing mill 
and also contains a set of pinions for 
driving the rolls of the roughing 
mills, thus making a balanced type 
mill. 


Behind the roughing mill back table 
is a mechanical matching table where- 
on the roughed bars are both side 
and end matched, and then removed 
to a conveyor and returned to the 
charging end of the furnace for re- 
heating. 

The runover mill is a jump-type 
mill of standard design and is fol- 
lowed by a mechanical doubler located 
directly in the line of tables. 

The front and back mill tables at 
both the roughing and runover mills 
are along the lines of the conventional 
swing type now generally in use on 
finishing mills, but with improve- 
ments for handling the short widths 
of bars. This type of table has been 
popularized by the Wean Engineering 
Co., which is credited with 30 instal- 
lations in use on finishing mills. 


Beyond the doubler, packs are 
moved over a castor bed to the charg- 
ing ends of the finishing furnaces. 

Finishing 

A quarter-unit of finishing equip- 
ment consists of a double-row con- 
tinuous-type pack heating furnace, 
followed by a driven-roller converg- 
ing table. The front and back mill 
tables are similar to those used at 


the roughing end except that they 
will accommodate longer packs. 


The finishing stand is a simple two- 
high stand of chilled rolls, and the 
four stands are driven by a centrally 
located unit. 


Following each finishing stand a 
cooling wheel is located, and each two 
cooling wheels discharge to a com- 
mon table followed by a roller level- 
er, and thence to a conveyor to the 
shear building. 


Range and Method of Rolling 


A sheet mill of this type will roll 
all gages from 10 to 30; and will 
roll lighter than 30 gage if a doubler 
and shear be installed together with 
a return conveyor behind each two 
finishing mills, for returning packs to 
the finishing furnaces for reheating. 


Widths are preferably 30, 36 and 
42 in. Lengths 8, 10 and 12 ft. 
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light gages (28 and 30) probably 
not over 10-ft. lengths. 


Generally speaking, sheets heavier 
than 18 gage may be run directly 
from the roughing stand to the finish- 
ing furnace without doubling. 


In general, the method of rolling 
will be as follows: Single bars are 
heated on the inclined fingers on the 
inside conveyor of the roughing fur- 
nace, the conveyor traveling at a slow 
rate so that a bar drops from the 
furnace at regular and predetermined 
intervals, dependent upon time re- 
quirements in the roughing mill. The 
bar from the furnace traverses the 
cross conveyor, and its direction is 
changed on a ball bed located at the 
end of this conveyor. Ball bed tips 
up and discharges bar to gravity 
table, and thus to the front roughing 
mill table. This table is equipped 
with side squaring guides and an 
automatic stop arranged to prevent 
more than the required number of 
bars being on the table at one time. 


The bar enters the mill and, after 
taking the pass, both front and back 
tables are raised and reversed and 
the piece is carried to front side of 
the mill over the top roll. The 
tables are lowered, and_ reversed, 
piece squared, and released to the 
mill for another pass. After the 
proper number of roughing passes, 
usually two, the piece is run out on 
the matching table. The total time 
required for these passes for bars 
forming one pack will be between 12 
and 40 sec. Y 


After the second bar has received 


HE present trend in the sheet 

mill is along the lines of com- 
plete mechanization, and to that 
end the author offers the accom- 
panying study to show the most 
logical outcome of present inten- 
sive effort in that direction. 


The article is not devoted to 
the practice in any one plant at 
this time, but contains conclusions 
drawn from various studies over 
the past two years. To date none 
of the older plants has been com- 
pletely mechanized, although the 
finishing equipment of many has 
been so transformed. 


the proper number of passes it is run 
back to the matching table and under- 
neath the first piece. The third and 
fourth bars, as the case may be, are 
similarly ranged on the matching 
table, the last piece always beneath 
the piece preceding. When the pack 
is completed, and is end and side 
matched, it is then pushed by moving 
fingers to the return conveyor, and 
thence to the outside line of flights 
of the bar and runover furnace. 
The runover packs leave the fur- 
nace and proceed direct to the run- 
over stand, and receive two or three 
passes as required and consuming 
between 15 and 32 sec. The tables 
manipulate the packs similarly to 
those at the roughing mill. On this 


ELEVATION or BAR CONVEYOR 


mill, the front tables only are equip- 
ped with side-centering guards. Be- 
hind the back mill table is located a 
runout table for temporary storage 
to prevent clogging at the doubler. 


The doubler is of heavy construc- 
tion, such as would be capable of 
doubling a cold pack of maximum 
thickness. The platens of the doubler 
will be slotted for non-rising disk 
rollers, and with centering fingers 
for the packs. 


A ball castor bed is located in front 
of the finishing mill furnaces, over 
which the doubled packs are moved 
to the proper furnace conveyor. 


Finishing mill or pack furnaces 
discharge to a set of driven disk rol- 
lers, thence to a driven converging 
table, and so to the front finishing 
mill table. The front and back mill 
tables are similar to, but faster and 
longer than, those of the preceding 
stands. 

Three, four or five passes, as re- 
quired, are given in the finishing mill 
and the pack proceeds to a runout 
table in front of the cooling wheels. 
The time required for passes in this 
mill will be between 25 and 75 sec. 
Packs are passed back to the front 
side of mill by mechanical tables, as 
on the previous stands. 


Pass Requirements for Various | 
Gages 


The pass schedule for various gages 
will approximate the data in Table I. 
It will be preferable to use sheet bar 
of 10, 12 or 16 in. width. However, 





Compound sheet mill, roughing furnace, bar conveyor and 


furnace cross section. 
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tables and rollers can be 
for the use of 8-in. bar. 


designed 


For finished sheets 10 ft. long and 
36 in. wide, the heaviest bar will 
weigh 133 lb., for 18-gage sheets. 
This would give an equivalent thick- 
ness of 1.26 in. for 10-in. wide bar, 
of 1.05 in. thick for 12-in. bar, and 
0.79 in. thick for 16-in. wide bar. 

The lightest bar will weigh 34 lb., 
for 30-gage sheets, and this will be 
equivalent to thicknesses of 0.315 in. 
for 10-in. bar, 0.263 in. for 12-in. 
bar, and 0.1975 in. for 16-in. bar. 


Reduction in the Passes 





The average size bar will ap- 
proximate that used for 24-gage 
sheet, and will weigh 67.7 lb. For a 


final sheared length of 10 ft., a bar 
12 in. wide will have a thickness of 
0.535 in. The passes will approx- 
imate the figures shown in Table II. 
While the percentages of reduction 
on the two roughing passes may ap- 
pear abnormally high, it must be re- 
membered that the roughing mill is 
turning at a slow speed and that the 
rolls are probably of somewhat larger 
diameter than those of the ordinary 
mill, and also that both top and bot- 
tom rolls are driven through the 
pinion stand, so that the action on the 
bar becomes, in reality, more of a 
forging, rather than a rolling opera- 
tion. Since these heavy reductions 
take place at a heat well above the 
critical temperature of 1200 deg. F., 
the steel will lack the brittle hard- 
ness and elongated crystal structure 
which takes place in the metal at 
lower temperatures. 


In order to keep the steel well above 
the critical temperature at all times 
while rolling is in progress, it has 
not seemed advisable to undertake 
five or more passes on a single heat- 


ing. Therefore, two reheats have 
been indicated, and it is believed 
that with this method it will be 


easier to meet the rigid specifications 
now prevailing, and it should be pos- 
sible to eliminate annealing on a 
larger tonnage than has heretofore 
seemed practicable. 


Since the roughed bars will go 
back for reheating on high-speed 
conveyors and at a temperature ap- 
proximating the critical point, the 
runover heat really becomes merely 
a wash heat. As the roughing and 








TABLE I—Distribution and Number of Passes for Different Gages of Sheets 


No. Reheat 

Bars Rough for 
Gage Per Mill Run- 
No. Pack Passes Match overs 





14 2 2's no 


no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


2&1 yes 
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Double Weight 
Run- to 10 x 3 ft. 
over Packs Finish Total Sheared 
Passes of Passes Passes Pack, Lb. 
not 
none a’bl’d 3 5 187.5 
not 
none d’bl'’d aq 6 225.0 
2 4's 3 7 240.0 
2 4's 3 7 180.0 
3 6's 3 8 225.0 
3 6's 4 9 180.0 
3 8's 4 9 180.0 
3 8's 5 10 150.0 
3 10's 5 10 150.0 





runover passes are given on separate 
stands the flow of material will be 
continuous, time cycles for each part 
balancing, and there will be little lost 
time involved for either stand. 


The runover stand will be equip- 
ped with 30-in. diameter rolls run- 
ning at 25 r.p.m., and the reductions 
indicated should be made without in- 
convenience, since the steel is again 
well above the critical temperature. 

It will be necessary to use a water 
spray roll-cooling system and to wipe 
the rolls so that the hot bars do not 
come into contact with excessive 
moisture. 


Estimated Tonnages for Various 
Gages 


Based on finished sheets 36 in. wide, 
and 10 ft. long, it is conservatively 
estimated that one complete mill unit 
will produce the following annual 
tonnages (800 shifts of 8 hr. each) :— 


14-gage sheets..... 175,000 gross tons 
16-gage sheets..... 160,000 gross tons 
18-gage sheets..... 140,000 gross tons 
20-gage sheets..... 120,000 gross tons 
22-gage sheets..... 110,000 gross tons 


24-gage sheets.....100,000 gross tons 
26-gage sheets..... $0,000 gross tons 
28-gage sheets..... 70,000 gross tons 
30-gage sheets..... 55,000 gross tons 


Based on rolling 24-gage sheets:— 


shifts per day—800 
shifts per year...100,000 gross tons 
2 shifts per day—575 


shifts per year... 75,000 gross tons 
1 shift per day—300 
shifts per year... 40,000 gross tons 


Mill Crew 


On a production basis of 24-gage 
sheets (3 x 10 ft.) the annual out- 
put will be 100,000 tons for one com- 
plete unit. For this output the crew 








TABLE II—Reductions and Temperatures of the Passes 


Thickness 


Pass of Piece, Per Cent Length 
No. In. Reduction In. 
Bar 0.535 eis 12. 
1 0.2675 50.0 23.9 
2 0.1472 45.0 43.3 
Match 3's a sos 
Reheat cn 43.3 
3 0.0943 36.0 67.4 
4 0.0656 30.5 96.9 
Double packs ai TT 
Reheat 48.2 
5 0.0427 35.0 73.5 
6 0.0320 25.0 98.0 
7 0.0272 15.0 115.0 
& 0.0245 10.0 128.0 
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Pack Approx. 

Thickness, Draft, Bar Temp. 
In. In. Deg. F. 
eS ee 1650 
0.2675 0.2675 1550 
0.1472 0.1203 1500 
C4616 i$ ~senwer 1109 
S665 £#é eee me 1550 
0.2829 0.1587 1475 
0.1968 0.0861 1425 
0.3936 jj; sees 1000 
Schee> ©. ° eee 1450 
0.2562 0.1374 1400 
0.192 0.0642 1375 
0.1632 0.0288 1325 
0.1470 0.0162 1250 


will consist of 40 men. Numbers in 
circles on the mill plan indicate the 
positions of these men. 


One hundred thousand tons in 800 
shifts means 125 tons per shift, 
With 40 men in the crew, output is 
3.125 tons per man per shift. 


Because of the fact that hereto- 
fore there has existed no entirely 
mechanical mill, there is no prece- 
dent for the basing of labor rates. 
Without doubt new ton rates will be 
effected in such a manner that, while 
the rate per ton will be decidedly 
lower, the workman’s wage will be 
largely increased over the present 
standard of compensation owing to 
the enormous jump in production per 
man. 


Several of the men of the mill crew 
are of low-grade labor, such as bar 
passers, bar and pack chargers, 
matcher, pack opener, doubler, and 
conveyor operator. These embrace 
a total 24 of the 40 men required. 


A higher grade of labor will be re- 
quired for screw man. This will 
cover eight more men of the crew. 
The high-grade labor consists of the 
eight rollers. It is estimated that for 
rolling 24-gage, 3 x 10 ft. sheets, the 
total labor cost will be: Roughing, 
$1.05 per ton; runover, $0.95; and 
finishing, $1.35 per ton, making a 
total of $3.85 per ton. Shearing 
labor has not been considered in this 
connection, since sheets will probably 
be handled in quantity on either a 
continuous sheet shear, or with tan- 
dem arranged shears of standard 
types. 


Design of the Furnaces 


Owing to the heavy tonnages han- 
dled it becomes necessary to put a 
greater tonnage through the fur- 
nace than could be accommodated by 
the conventional double-strand con- 
tinuous furnace, unless the furnace 
were built to an excessive length. 
For this reason a furnace has been 
designated which will have the es- 
sential features of the Flinn & Dref- 
fein type, but one in that the bars 
are not laid flat, but placed at an 
angle of about 60 deg. from the hor- 
izontal. Bars will be spaced at ap- 
proximately 7-in. centers, and by this 
method the tonnage is raised and the 
bars are allowed to heat for a longer 
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MEAVY GAUGE DIRECT FROM 
ROUGHING STAND TO PACK FURNACE 










(1) Bar passer. (2) Bar passer. (3) Bar charger. (4) Rumover charger. (5) Roller. (6) Roller. (7) Screw man. 
(8) Screw man. (9) Matcher. (10) Pack opener. (11) Doubler. (12) Pack charger. (13) Pack charger. (14) Pack 
charger. (15) Pack charger. (16) Roller. (17) Roller. (18) Screw man. (19) Screw man. (20) Conveyor operator. 


ilar to the standard type of finishing packs and so maintain a hotter bot- 
furnace now in use on the “combina- tom. There are approximately 130 ; 
tion system,” except that waste gases of these continuous furnaces now in 
will be drawn off from beneath the use, 


period than is now common practice. 
A sketch showing a bar conveyor of 
this type is here reproduced. 


The pack furnace is entirely sim- 





Stainless Clad Steel Milk Truck 
Has 3000-Gal. Capacity 


ISTRIBUTERS are now turn- 
1) ing to stainless clad steel as a 

solution for their problems in 
transporting milk by truck. The re- 
quirements are that the inside sur- 
faces of the material used in tanks 
and all of the inside seams must be 
smooth so the tanks can be easily 
and thoroughly cleaned to prevent con- 
tamination. The material must also 
be resistant to wear and it must not 
crack, chip or corrode. Further it 
must leave no taste in the milk. 


Tanks meeting these specifications 
are being fabricated by the Alloy 
Products Corpn., Waukesha, Wis. The 
milk tank shown in the accompanying 
illustration is of 3000-gal. capacity, 
that is it will hold 15 tons of milk. 
It is elliptical in cross-section and 
measures 60 in. by 77% in. by 18 ft. 
11 in. in length. The tank sheets are 
10 gage, 20 per cent of the thickness 
being stainless steel which was 
polished before shipment to the fabri- 
cator. 


This tank was made of five sheets 
and two end pieces. To assemble these 
parts there were required six circum- 
ferential seams and one longitudinal 
seam, making in all 230 ft. of arc 
welding. Because of the requirement 
that the tank be smooth on the inside 


great care was taken in laying out, 
cutting and welding the various units. 
Each circumferential sheet was 
scratch awl marked at the points 
where the tank axes cut through the 
sheet. The longitudinal seam on each 
sheet was then welded and the sec- 
tions then were placed together, pre- 
paratory to welding the circumferen- 
tial seams. A strict requirement was 
that the awl scratches on adjacent 





sections should match within very 
close limits. 

The welder first tacked the seams 
on the inside and then welded from 
the inside with a 25-12 chrome nickel 
rod which was coated. The welding 
having been completed on the inside 
the welder, using the same composi- 
tion rod, welded the seams from the 
outside. 


Tests show that the weld is free 
of iron so that when the inside sur- 
faces of the welded seams are ground 
and polished only an unbroken stain- 
less steel surface can come in contact 
with the milk. 

(Concluded on Page 593) 


This stainless clad steel tank is being used to transport milk by truck. A load consists of 
15 tons, or 3000 gal. of milk. 
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Standard Costs on the Instalment Plan 


HE last two or three years have 

tested the cost accounting sys- 

tems as well as other procedures 
and policies of industry. The futility 
and uselessness of “actual” cost sys- 
tems have become apparent to indus- 
trial concerns that may have been 
employing them during this period. 
The results from such cost methods 
are useless for purposes of pricing 
the product, as selling prices based 
on “actual” costs could not possibly 
create any sales in a competitive 
field; and to price inventories at “ac- 
tual” cost is simply to overstate the 
profit or understate the loss. 

The term “actual cost,” as used in 
the foregoing, applies to that type of 
cost which absorbs all overhead ex- 
pense and excess labor and material 
expenditures regardless of current 
commodity prices and volume of pro- 
duction. As opposed to “actual” cost 
systems the so-called standard cost 
systems have become widely adopted 
during the last decade or so, and 
when properly installed they have 
proved to be sound and of utmos' 
utility. Not only do they yield use- 
ful cost figures for establishing sell- 
ing prices and evaluating inventories, 
but they also point out inefficiencies, 
thereby making it possible to reduce 
losses. 

While some manufacturers have 
hurriedly converted their accounting 
systems to a standard cost basis, 
others have hesitated, either because 
they are not thoroughly familiar with 
the principles of standard costs or 
because they feel that the cost of 
installing a new system is prohibi- 
tive at the present time. Consider- 
able data must be collected, carefully 
analyzed and classified. Frequently, 
certain plant routines must be altered 
to obtain the necessary physical con- 
trol of inventories and _ production. 
To do all this preparatory work for 
a plant of any size takes considerable 
time and may involve expenditures for 
rearrangement of equipment, if not 
for the purchase of new equipment. 

The fundamental concept of stand- 
ard costs is not a complex one, al- 
though the procedures developed in 
any given case may be of a burden- 
some type if care is not exercised. 
The manufacturer of a limited num- 
ber of simple products, whether in 
large or small volume, should not find 
it costly to change his accounting sys- 
tem; and the manufacturer of a great 
variety of items may find it quite 
feasible to change his system on an 
instalment basis, thereby spreading 
the cost over as long a period of time 
as he desires. 
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By WILLIAM V. LINDBLOM 


Assistant Treasurer, Walworth Co. 








It may be said that the funda- 
mental purpose of standard costs is 
properly to evaluate inventories and 
therefore correctly to prepare balance 
sheets and profit and loss statements 
by eliminating from production costs 
the variations from normal costs due 
to abnormal or subnormal manufac- 
turing operations, and by bringing to 
light deviations from predetermined 
procedures. The manufacturing op- 
erations comprise a series of stages 
in which materials are alternately in 
process of conversion or at rest. In 
a business which operates both foun- 
dries and machine shops these several 
stages may be as follows: 

1 Raw materials—(at rest) 
2—Making of castings—(conversion) 
Rough castings—(at rest) 
i—Machining castings—(conversion ) 

Finished parts—(at rest) 
6—Assembling parts 


i Finished product (at rest) 


(conversion ) 


In those stages where the materials 
are at rest no change in value nor- 
mally takes place. It is in the con- 
version stages that increases in value 
take place through expenditures for 
the conversion operations. It is, 
therefore, in these conversion stages 
that production costs are determined 
and in which the elimination of vari- 
ations from predetermined standards 
must take place in a standard cost 
accounting system. 

There are two methods of determin- 
ing these variations. Each of the 
stages of manufacture enumerated 
above should be represented by an 
account on the books of the business. 
The accounts for the conversion 
stages are “in process” accounts, and 
for each of these accounts the follow- 


ing statement is true: The value of 
the inputs to these accounts plus the 
value of the opening inventory less 
the value of the production is equal 
to the value of the ending inventory 
if the values are all determined on 
the same basis. This statement may 
be expressed as a formula in the fol- 
lowing terms: 
I+ O:1— P Ei 

The determination of the variations 
consists in evaluating three of these 
terms at standard prices, the fourth 
term being evaluated at actual cost, 
and finding the difference between 
the two sides of the equation. At the 
time of installation of a standard cost 
system and each month thereafter the 
opening inventory is evaluated at 
standard cost. It is usually desirable 
to evaluate the production at standard 
costs, as it distributes the work 
throughout the month. Therefore, 
either the inputs to the process ac- 
counts or the ending inventory may 
be selected as the third term to be 
evaluated at standard cost before 
solving for the amount of the varia- 
tion. Frequently the evaluation of 
the ending inventory at standard 
costs represents the least work and 
should be the method most free from 
periodic profit and loss adjustments, 
particularly if the inventory is a 
physical one. This method will serve 
every need from a strictly general, 
or profit and loss, accounting view- 
point. For want of a better name 
it may be called the “Profit and Loss 
Accounting Method.” 


The profit and loss accounting 
method does not, however, yield as 
much data on the effective use of ma- 
terial, labor, and equipment as can 
be profitably used by the manage- 
ment. Therefore, the inputs are 
often selected as the third term of 
the equation to be evaluated at stand- 
ard costs before solving for the varia- 








CASTINGS IN PROCESS COST SHEET 
“CAST STEEL VALVES” 





Material Direct Total 

Elements of Cost Pounds Cost Labor Expense Cost 
Ds ND ok eens GW iw wr wa 18,281 $147.83 a nie $147.83 
Molding and coremaking ..... coer, a ae a $175.50 7 175. 0 
DPOUNy GEORMD 4xc a viecces% 5 $553.92 553.92 
Net input at actual .......... 18,281 $147.83 $175.50 $553.92 $877.25 
Opening inventory at standard 4,532 32.84 40.29 130.75 203.88 
ns we een be heee es "22.813 $1 80 67 $215.79 $684.67 $1,081.13 
Production at standard ....... 18,046 $138.37 $130.97 $284.49 $553.83 
Ending inventory at standard 3,609 27.62 26.20 57.82 111.64 
ME, wakathawedees bands 21,655 $165.99 $157.17 $342.31 $665.47 
WORE © Cc ccccaken ses 1,158 $14.68 $58.62 $342.36 $415.66 
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profit or understate the loss. 


AS cost systems are of little use during a depression, according 
to the author. Prices based on actual cost cannot possibly create 
sales in a competitive field, and inventories at actual cost overstate the 


The writer recommends the use of a standard cost system, under 
which variations in production costs that are due to abnormal or subnormal 
manufacturing operations are eliminated. This system also has the ad- 
vantage of providing a comparison between actual and standard conversion 


costs, thereby disclosing inefficiencies. 


The author outlines a method 


whereby the transition from an actual to a standard cost system may 
be made in instalments, thereby overcoming the objections of those who 
oppose a change of method at this time because of the expense involved. 


ww 


tion. In this method each element of 
input is priced at standard cost and 
compared with the corresponding ac- 
tual expenditure. Thus, excessive use 
of material, labor, and machine time 
may be determined daily and _ ineffi- 
ciencies disclosed in time to curtaii 
further losses. Such savings may 
more than pay for the additional de- 
tail work required to prepare the in- 
formation. This method may be called 
the “Efficiency Data Method.” 

In the foregoing paragraphs it has 
been assumed that one total variation 
figure only is to be determined. It is 
usually desirable to have some analy- 
sis of this figure, especially if the 
profit and loss accounting method is 
adopted. The first step may be the 
subdivision of the variation account 
into separate accounts for the varia- 
tion of actual material used from 
standard, the variation of actual di- 
rect labor used from standard, and 
the variation of the actual overhead 
expenses from standard. This is ac- 
complished simply by segregating 
these three elements in the working 
papers. Cost data should also be col- 
lected by departments so that the an- 
alysis of the variation account will 
give a general basis from which to 
attack the problem of cost reduction. 


Basis for the Installment Plan of 
Installation 


The manufacturer of a great va- 
riety of items no doubt has an ac- 
counting system now which shows 
production costs and inventory values 
by groups or classes of product. It 
is possible to develop standard cost 
procedures for these several groups 
or classes one at the time. Careful 
consideration of each classification 
will lead to the selection of the par- 
ticular one for which the standard 
cost accounting procedures should be 
developed first. This selection may be 
made on the basis of the class from 
which it is anticipated that the great- 
est benefits will be derived or on the 
basis of the ease and simplicity with 
which it is felt that the procedures 
can be developed. 

For instance, in the case of a full- 
line manufacturer of valves and fit- 
ings the classification of the product 
may be as follows: 

Cast iron screwed fittings 

Cast iron flanged fittings 

Iron body gate, globe and angle valves 


WwW 


Iron body lubricated plug valves 
Brass gate, globe and angle valves 
Brass fittings 

Cast steel valves 

Cast steel lubricated plug valves 
Cast steel fittings 

Nipples 

Malleable fittings 


One of the fittings subdivisions 
may be chosen for the starting point 
if the selection is made on the basis 
of simplicity of procedures. If the 
plant organization is entirely un- 
familiar with the concept of standard 
costs, this would probably be the bet- 
ter course to pursue inasmuch as the 
educational work could more readily 
be carried on while the defects of the 
projected plan were being eliminated 
and a smooth running procedure de- 
veloped. While this course would pre- 
pare the way for the application of 
standard cost procedures to the more 
complex product classification a more 
attractive return might be obtainable 
from a subdivision such as the “Cast 
Steel Valves.” The present volume of 
business in this classification might 
be so limited as to involve a minimum 
of detail and therefore permit the de- 
velopment of the procedures for this 
more complex product without con- 
fusion. 


Tying in the Standard with the 
Actual Cost System 


A product classification having been 
decided upon, and assuming that the 
profit and loss accounting method has 
been adopted, the standard cost pro- 
cedures therefore may be tied in with 
the present accounting procedures as 
follows: 


The actual monthly expenditures in 
total for raw materials, molding and 
coremaking labor and the foundry ex- 
penses are distributed according to 
current accounting procedures to all 
the “castings-in-process” accounts af- 
fected, including the one for the prod- 
uct classification selected for develop- 
ment of standard cost procedures. 
The production of good cleaned cast- 
ings in the selected classification is 
priced at the predetermined standard 
cost by items and a monthly standard 
cost is determined for the total pro 
duction. Any inventory of cores and 
uncleaned castings in the _ selected 
classification is priced at the proper 
standard costs. From the sum of the 
opening inventory (previously priced 
at standard cost) and the actual 








charges to the castings-in-process ac- 
count is subtracted the sum of the 
production priced at standard cost 
and the ending inventory priced at 
standard cost. The difference is the 
variation of the actual cost of pro- 
duction of the castings for the se- 
lected product classification from the 
standard cost of production. (See 
table.) This variation is usually 
charged to an account which appears 
below the gross profit line on the 
profit and loss statement. As the 
standards are applied and the varia- 
tion determined only in the case of 
the castings-in-process account for 
the selected classification, it is seen 
that the costs for all the other classi- 
fications will remain at actual. 


The value of the good castings pro- 
duced, priced at standard cost, is 
charged to the “castings stores” ac- 
count for the given product classifi- 
cation. All castings withdrawn from 
castings stores are priced at standard 
cost, and the previous inventory has 
been priced at standard so the re- 
maining inventory is always on the 
books at standard cost. 

There is also. an account for the 
machining of all the castings for the 
given product classification. To this 
account are charged the castings at 
standard cost, the actual direct la- 
bor, and that part of the actual 
departmental expenses which is allo- 
cated to the given product classifica- 
tion. As production reports are re- 
ceived of the machined castings, each 
one is priced at the predetermined 
standard cost of all machined cast- 
ings within the given product classi- 
fication. The inventory of partly 
machined castings is priced at stand- 
ard and, as the previous inventory 
was also priced at standard, the va- 
riation of the actual cost of machined 
castings from the standard cost is 
determined by algebraically subtract- 
ing the sum of the opening inventory 
and the monthly charges from the 
sum of the production and the end- 
ing inventory. This variation is 
usually charged to an account below 
the gross profit line, as in the case 

(Concluded on Advertising Page 18) 
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r NHE chipping costs of billets 
from a 0.35 to 0.42 per cent car- 
bon, nickel-chrome steel, com- 

prising about 10,000 tons from type 
“C” ingots [Ingots, as explained in 
the first part of this article, that re- 
quire about 15 per cent discard for 
pipe, with blow-holes sufficiently be- 
neath the surface to be welded in sub- 
sequent rolling or forging] are plot- 
ted on the accompanying chart to- 
gether with the manganese equivalents 
necessary to secure this type. This 
chart is typical of all grades. Heats 
with which there had been irregular- 
ities, such as running stoppers, undue 
time in the soaking pits, charged into 
the soaking pits cold, and _ similar 
things which might affect quality ad- 
versely, are not included in any of 
these considerations. Chipping costs, 
on a considerable number of heats, 
constitute a fair index of the quality 
of the steel, when heats involved in 
the accidents of steel making are not 
considered along with those normally 
produced. 


Time Element in Deoxidation 


The next step, which required con- 
siderable time and the observation of 
a large number of heats, can be sum- 
med up briefly: Deoxidation, if it is 
to affect favorably the quality of the 
steel in other than its mechanical 
shape in the ingot, requires, as a min- 
imum, one hour of contact between 
the molten steel and the deoxidizers. 
It may be considered from another 
point of view. Quality is best ob- 
tained by reducing to a minimum the 
necessity for deoxidation. In other 
words, preventing oxidation of the 
steel. 


In the basic process manganese is 
the only economically availuble ele- 
ment for accomplishing this. The 
more powerful deoxidizers act quickly 
with both the metal and the slag and 
after their quick reaction is over, 
oxidation of the steel again proceeds. 
They should be reserved for what final 
deoxidation is still necessary. 


Residual Manganese 


The hour interval for effective de- 
oxidation was determined by using the 
calculated 1 per cent manganese as an 
addition to the metal in the furnace 
at intervals of different duration be- 
fore tapping. These intervals finally 
became extended to adding it with the 
charge. From these heats it was 
learned that the percentage of man- 
ganese which is maintained in the 
steel throughout the process is the 
important factor in securing uniform- 
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ly high quality, and that the time in- 
terval during which the manganese 
falls below a predetermined amount 
detracts from quality somewhat in 
proportion to the time, particularly if 
this interval is during the last hour 
of the heat. 


If the percentage of manganese can 
be maintained at approximately 0.25, 
the quality, as it is affected by the re- 
actions of the process, will be at its 
maximum. Percentages below this 
amount will give results less satisfac- 
tory but still worth while, down to 
perhaps 0.15 per cent. Below this 
results are obscured. Above 0.25 the 
benefit does not seem to warrant the 
expense. For most steels 0.20 per 
cent is a satisfactory amount con- 
sistent with the expense, reserving the 
higher figure for the more costly 
grades. 


Preventing Oxidation 


To secure and maintain a residual 
manganese approximating a _ deter- 
mined amount requires different pro- 
cedure depending upon the practice of 
the plant. A plant with run-off slags 
will differ from those without; duplex 
plants require a special procedure; 
the quantitative figures vary with the 
design of furnaces, depth of bath, 
fuel, bottom material, etc. In general, 
however, a normal basic open-hearth 
slag begins to be saturated with man- 
ganese when it contains 8 to 9 per 
cent MnO. A proportion of the man- 
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. »« Deoxidation in the Steel 


ganese in excess of the minimum re- 
quirement for the slag will remain in 
the steel, or, if introduced into the 
slag as the oxide, will be reduced from 
the slag and enter the steel. It makes 
no difference in the results obtained 
whether the manganese is introduced 
in the metallic form as ferro, spiegel, 
in the pig iron or scrap, or as the 
oxide from ore, or in any other avail- 
able form, provided there is a suf- 
ficient amount to satisfy the slag for 
oxide and the metal for the percent- 
age it is desired to have it maintain, 
The most economical form of manga- 
nese is the preferred one for adding it. 


The slag volume is an important 
consideration. It is obvious that it 
must be the minimum consistent with 
the requirements of the other mate- 
rials involved in the process. For 
economy of units of manganese, where 
run-off slags are used, the manganese 
should be added after the run-off and 
not with the scrap or not as a constit- 
uent of the hot-metal. The volume 
of slag after the run-off can be main- 
tained extremely low. 


Slag which is saturated with man- 
ganese oxide is readily recognized by 
the brown color of the surface of a 
sample which has been in contact with 
the test-spoon, or the plate upon 
which it has been poured. 


The Unknowns in Deoxidation 


In this discussion theoretical ex- 
planations have intentionally been 
avoided. There is too little known 
about what happens in the process of 
so-called “deoxidation” to allow more 


than speculation. It is generally ac-. 


cepted that deoxidized steel is a su- 
perior product, but one could muster 
up sufficient evidence to prove that 
such is not the case, and also that 


wit is. 


If oxidized steel is steel containing 
iron oxide, either in solution or me- 
chanically mixed, and deoxidized steel 
is that in which the iron oxide has 
been reduced by some element having 
a greater affinity for oxygen, the de- 
oxidizing process is one of changing 
the nature of the oxide and not of 
reducing the percentage of oxygen 
content, unless the change is to a gas- 
eous oxide which is insoluble in the 
steel. It would therefore follow that 
the desired end is to produce an 
oxide less injurious to the steel than 
iron oxide, or to provide in some way 
a sufficient interval for the newly 
formed oxides to float to the surface. 


From the fact that steel deoxidized 
to a definite degree by the generally 
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accepted procedure varies in rolling 
qualities in a ratio to the amount of 
deoxidation required, it could be in- 
ferred that this method produces nei- 
ther oxides greatly less harmful than 
iron oxide, nor allows sufficient time 
interval for the oxides to float out. 
With better results beginning to be 
apparent after an hour’s interval 
using the same material, it would 
seem either that the interval allowed 
a more complete change in the nature 
of the oxide, or allowed the neces- 
sary time for the newly formed oxide 
to float to the surface and be caught 
in the slag, or both. 


On a large number of the heats 
shown on the chart analyses were 
made for oxides. While these analyses 
were probably not of a high degree of 
accuracy because of the facilities of 
the laboratory, they followed closely 
the trend of chipping costs. Also on 
these same heats observations of the 
rolling of the ingots were made 
through binoculars and an attempt 
was made to count the number of in- 
got cracks appearing during the first 
eight passes in the blooming mill. A 
curve of these also follows the chart. 


Other considerations which discour- 
age theoretical conclusions are the 
relationships of non-metallic impur- 
ities and grain size to rolling proper- 
ties, and their relationship also to de- 
oxidation. The products of oxidation 
and deoxidation are non-metallic. A 
general study of these is impossible 
under present steel works practice. 
With a 100-ton heat of steel more 
than 1000 lb. of brickwork is removed 
from the ladle lining, nozzle and stop- 
per rod. While most of this undoubt- 
edly is caused by the slag, yet some 
proportion of it may be found in the 
steel. Where inclusions of a size suf- 
ficiently large for an analysis can be 
collected, there is generally a content 
of alumina and silica in about the pro- 
portions found in the bricks of the 
ladle lining, regardless of whether the 
steel is basic or acid, or whether 
aluminum has been used as a de- 
oxidizer or not. Where, as in the up- 
per parts of the ingots, the inclusion 
is a complex silicate containing man- 
ganese, iron and aluminum, the ra- 
tio of alumina to silica is still ma- 
terially that of the bricks. While the 
brickwork may or may not contribute 
much to the effect of non-metallics, 
it nevertheless obscures anything else 
that might, and leaves non-metallics 
in the realm of speculation. 


Into that realm I wish to venture 
for a moment. In some heats of steel, 
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UALITY in steel, says the 

author, may be best obtained 
by reducing to a minimum the 
necessity for deoxidation. The 
assertion, however, is only inci- 
dental to an unusually penetrat- 
ing discourse on the little known 
intricacies of deoxidation. Based 
on years of experience and re- 
markably complete records of 
thousands of heats, Mr. Linde- 
muth would have the industry 
achieve scientific reliance on 
making a precise product. He is 
an advocate of using an increas- 
ing ratio of scrap in the furnace 
charges, as discussed at length by 
him in THE IRON AGE of Aug. 
4, 18 and 25, 1932, whereby 
greater economies, including a 
higher percentage of yield from 
the ingot, may be realized. The 
present article is concluded from 
page 541 of the issue of April 6. 
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perhaps all, in different degrees, the 
original grain structure of the ingot 
persists throughout all subsequent 
treatments. The more marked it is the 
more detrimental it is to the quality 
of the steel, particularly those prop- 
erties related to ductility, hot and 
cold. “Rimmed” steel containing less 
than 0.05 per cent carbon and manga- 
nese, and to which only sufficient de- 
oxidizers have been added to control 
the rimming, roll as near perfectly 
as any grade of steel. Had ingots of 
this steel been produced in type “C” 
ingots, those ingots would require a 
manganese equivalent of approx- 
imately 10.0 per cent, and they would 
be practically unrollable. 

Rimmed steel is a comparatively 
highly oxidized steel. Its superior 
properties are not a matter of de- 
oxidation. The essential difference is 
the fine grained “skin,” with its lack 
of continuity of a growth of ingot 
structure. Steel made in an electric 
furnace with the reducing stage prop- 
erly carried out, but poured at a 
higher temperature than would be 
employed for the same grade of steel 
when made in an open-hearth furnace, 
will be more completely deoxidized, 
but will have larger crystals and a 
more marked ingot structure, and will 
be of inferior quality to the open- 
hearth product. 


If the grain structure which orig- 


By LEWIS B. LINDEMUTH 
Chrysler Building, New York 


inated in the solidifying ingot can 
persist throughout all subsequent 
processing, and which adversely af- 
fects the properties of the finished 
articles, then there must be some 
physical difference in that boundary 
of the grains which allows them to 
maintain their identity, and which is 
greatly different from the material of 
the grain itself. Larger grains have 
this property of maintaining their 
identity more markedly than smaller 
ones, which would suggest that the 
material from which the boundary is 
composed is a product of the liquid 
steel, rejected from solution in solid- 
ification. The larger the grain the 
greater the thickness of the boundary 
material, and the poorer the product. 


Could this isolation of individual 
grains be caused by non-metallics, by 
products of oxidation or deoxidation, 
or be influenced in composition by 
manganese or other elements so as to 
conform more nearly to the properties 
of the metal within the boundaries? 


I believe that information on this 
subject would be far-reaching in its 
effect upon the quality of steel in 
ingots. 


Full-Finished Sheets Now 
Made on Coast 


Full-finished sheets, in 12 to 24 
gage, are now being produced at the 
Torrance, Cal., plant of the Columbia 
Steel Co., Pacific Coast subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corpn. 

The new facilities include a 148- 
ft. x 7%-ft. normalizing furnace, a 
box annealing furnace, a bar pickler, 
a break-down pickler, a sheet pickler, 
scrubbing and drying machines, cold 
rolls, roller levelers and oiling ma- 
chines, a stretcher leveler and a lab- 
oratory. 

An outlet for automobile body 
sheets will be found in a new Coast 
plant of a leading Detroit automobile 
manufacturer. Other grades of full- 
finished sheets, particularly furni- 
ture sheets, are widely used on the 
Coast. To accommodate the new fa- 
cilities an additional building, 175 ft. 
long, and various smaller structures 
were added to the Torrance plant.. The 
Torrance works, which is im the Los 
Angeles district, previously comprised 
four 50-ton open-hearth furnaces, a 
36-in. blooming mill, a 22 and a 12-in. 
rolling mill, a 16-in. roughing mill, 
four commercial sheet mills, one 
jobbing sheet mill, and a steel foun- 
dry. 
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Birth Control for New 


Enterprises—a Remedy for 


Competitive Excesses 


By C. G. THOMA 


T HE author believes that public interest is better served by protecting 
the investments and livelihoods of existing business organizations 
than by leaving the door wide open to newcomers. The right to start 
a new business is too frequently the right to overcrowd an already well- 
covered field and to make unbridled competition inevitable. He con- 
tends that birth control for new enterprises, under the direction of pub- 
lic authorities, is essential to protect the country from excessive capacity 
and business instability. 


v 


PINIONS of industrial leaders 
() expressed in the daily and 

business press lead one to sur- 
mise that, while they may still wor- 
ship at the shrine of the sacred cow 
of “rugged individualism,” they do so 
with steadily cooling religious fervor. 
Until the depression struck us the 
sanctity of this fetish of the pioneer 
days of American industry was re- 
garded as about on a par with that 
of the Ten Commandments. 


Strange how we blindly venerate or 
abhor a mere word or phrase, simply 
because tradition dogmatically pre- 
scribes our attitude toward it. Thus 
rugged individualism, denoting a cer- 
tain freedom of conduct for the in- 
dividual or company in its business 
relations, might not be questioned, 
under penalty of lese majesty. Thus, 
also, “dole” is used to describe—and 
damn—any measure proposed (by 
those who are not of the proper politi- 
cal gender) for the direct relief of the 
destitute individual by the Govern- 
ment. Of course, aid of this kind, if 
extended to a business enterprise and 
if it is large enough, is not called a 
dole. Under such circumstances it 
becomes ‘“reconstruction”—or some- 
thing. 


Rugged Individualism Begets 
Unbridled Competition 


Rugged individualism was a very 
desirable and proper doctrine in the 
early days when our infant industries 
needed every encouragement to insure 
their success and growth. With defi- 
nite limitations it is still a most sound 
tenet. There is little doubt, however, 
that in its unmodified form it has be- 
come within late years one of the im- 
portant causes of our more serious 
economic ills. “Unbridled competi- 
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tion” is one of its progeny and is 
responsible for much stupid, below- 
cost price-cutting, the wanton wreck- 
ing of established legitimate business 
enterprises, unemployment, and many 
other evils. 


In one of the issues of THE IRON 
AGE a well-known business man ably 
described some of the faults of un- 
bridled competition. He coined the 
word “deficiteer” to describe the in- 
dividual or concern who, in a com- 
petitive market, sells below cost, 
either ignorantly or willfully. He 
would make it compulsory by law to 
obtain a profit from every transac- 
tion. That, of course, would mean 
an extension of the powers of the 
Government in business. It would 
entail the sacrifice of some of our 
cherished rugged individualism. Well, 
what of it? In view of the way some 
of our staunchest individualists have 
humbly begged the Government for 
emergency legislation of the most pa- 
ternalistic kind to help us straighten 
out our industrial chaos, it behooves 
us to keep the soft pedal on this rug- 
ged individualism theme for a while. 


Price Fixing Would Be Difficult 


Most business men recognize that 
unbridled competition is not, at least, 
an unmixed blessing. The usual at- 
titude is to condemn the methods of 
our competitors in getting the busi- 
ness we were after and blithely to 
overlook any little jabs below the belt 
we may administer to our unloved op- 
ponents. Even where minimum prices 
are fixed legitimately among competi- 
tors, as with the licensees manufac- 
turing a patented commodity, there is 
always a temptation to “slip over a 
fast one” by “misinterpreting,” “mis- 


” 


calculating, or “forgetting.” So 


far as any cooperative action among 
competitors to stabilize prices is con- 
cerned, even were it legal, this un- 
fairness would militate against suc- 
cess. Unbridled competition can be 
regulated only by law. The matter 
of compelling a profit for every trans- 
action, as proposed, is a good step. 
Another step would be to restrict, 
also by law, the number of new enter- 
prises that may be founded to engage 
in a given industry, according to the 
requirement, actual and potential, of 
the market. 


This last step would involve some 
sort of birth control measure for new 
business enterprises, under the direc- 
tion of the gavernments, national, 
State and municipal, depending upon 
whether the activities of the proposed 
venture would be interstate, or con- 
fined within the boundaries of a State 
or a city. It should be applicable to 
every proposed new business from a 
large manufacturing plant to be cap- 
italized for millions, down to the road- 
side hot-dog stand. 


Industrial competition is a good 
thing and is necessary in the public 
interest. Like many other’ good 
things, however, it can be—and is— 
carried to undesirable extremes. In 
almost every established industry we 
have had within recent years vast 
over-production or, at least, over- 
capacity to produce. In many fields 
it would be possible for a fraction of 
the number of existing manufactur- 
ers to produce the requirements of 
the entire market. Yet, in most cases, 
there is nothing to prevent a man 
or a group of men from founding a 
new manufacturing enterprise in any 
of these already over-supplied indus- 
tries, provided they can raise the cap- 
ital. To prevent the birth of the new 
venture and the consequent further 
unsettling of a chaotic market would, 
of course, be a restriction of rugged 
individualism. The question seems to 
be whether unrestrained, rugged in- 
dividualism or a greater measure of 
economic stability is the more valu- 
able to the nation as a whole. 


Public Interest Should Be Considered 


We now have governmental control 
of competition in the case of public 
utilities. We do not permit the organ- 
ization of a new gas company, for 
instance, to compete in territory al- 
ready efficiently supplied by an exist- 
ing manu‘acturer of gas. Why should 
we not extend some measure of simi- 
lar protection to the manufacturers 
of commodities as well? And let’s. 
carry it right down to the corner 
druggist who faces the danger of see- 
ing the legitimate business he has 
built up through a lifetime of service 
to the neighborhood wrecked by a 
newcomer who starts a drug store 
next door, not with the idea of render- 
ing a better service to the community 
but merely of making a living for 
himself. The commission or board 
that would review the applications. 
for the licensing or chartering of new’ 

(Concluded on- Advertising Page 18) 
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Re-screens Coke at the Blast 


for clean, graded coke has led 
to the development of methods 
of supplementary screening at the 
furnace. An _ installation of this 
kind has been made at the plant of 
the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 


The system consists in collecting 


[ser demand by blast furnaces 


coke in two large hoppers, screening 
out the furnace coke, and storing the 
breeze for other use. It is not es- 
sential to have two hoppers, but as 
in most cases there are two furnace 
skips the double hoppers allow a more 
efficient arrangement of machinery. 
Below the collecting hoppers, the 
equipment consists of two movable 
rotary grizzlies, one for each hopper, 
a short belt conveyor, and a single 
bucket skip-hoist. In addition there 
is a storage bin for breeze. 

Each grizzly is an 8-shaft unit 
mounted on a wheeled carriage, which 
is movable on a track below the col- 
lecting hopper. Normally the coke 
passes over the grizzly, all pieces 
larger than 1% in. being discharged 
through a chute to the furnace skip 
bucket. The chute is fastened to the 
foundation wall but is not connected 
to the grizzly, which permits move- 
ment of the latter for repairs. When 
this takes place, unscreened coke may 
be passed directly to the furnace skip 
by means of an emergency chute, and 


By EDWARD }. TOURNIER 


thus avoid interruption of the fur- 
nace operation. 


Coke passing through the grizzlies 
discharged to a so-called breeze 
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Furnace Skips 


skip-hoist. As the two grizzlies are 
a considerable distance apart, both 
cannot feed directly into the skip 
bucket. One of the screens makes a 
direct delivery, while the other de- 
livers to the short cross-belt, which 
in turn discharges to the breeze hoist. 
This is an unbalanced bucket instal- 
lation, having a 20 cu. ft. bucket on 
a lift of about 100 ft. The capacity 
is approximately 12 tons an hour, and 
is operated by a 15-hp. Westinghouse, 
two-speed motor. ‘The motor is 
equipped with fully-automatic control 
and limit switches interlocked with 
the bucket loader so that the hoist 
motor starts only when the correct 
amount of coke is in the bucket. In 
this way a continuous cycle of opera- 
tion is maintained without manual 
attendance. 


Coke is discharged from the skip- 
hoist into a feed-chute which regu- 
lates mechanically the amount of 
coke delivered to a shaking screen. 
This is a single deck unit producing 
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two sizes of material. The coke pass- 
ing over the screen surface is % in. 
or larger, while the product passing 
through the screen is breeze. Each 
size is stored in a separate compart- 
ment of the bin, which is fitted with 
chutes for loading trucks. The nut 


coke is sold for domestic use, while 
the breeze serves as boiler house fuel. 

As a result of this reclamation 
process, better furnace operation is 
possible, and in addition there is a 
substantial profit from the sale of 
coke. 





Washington’s Drive Against 
Unemployment Is Many-Sided 


Administration’s Program Not Universally Approved—Wisdom of 
Foreign Trade Policy Questioned 


By L. W. MOFFETT 


ASHINGTON, April 11.— 
\ \ Getting the unemployed back 
to work as quickly as possible 
is being given intensified attention by 
the Roosevelt Administration. With 
the number of idle now estimated at 
the staggering total of 13,000,000, and 
with many millions engaged only part 
time, the wage loss has been calcu- 
lated at $20,000,000,000 a year. In- 
direct losses are placed at a similar 
or larger total. These include losses 
in security values, real estate values, 
commodity values, dividends, bond 
losses, interest rate losses, etc. There 
are some who, without partisan bias 
of any sort, predict that if deflation- 
ary policies are continued, the number 
of idle by July 1 will be fully 20,000,- 
000, almost 50 per cent of the total 
normally employed. 


Governmental economy through 
trimming down unnecessary expendi- 
tures obviously is approved by busi- 
ness and the country generally. 
Slashes made by the Bureau of the 
Budget have been sharp and, though 
some are not universally held to be 
entirely warranted, the outstanding 
effect no doubt has been wholesome. 
Nevertheless, the deflationary ten- 
dency reflected has caused increased 
study to be given to the situation as 
it relates to currency and credit. 


The Roosevelt Administration, in 
trying to get the employed back to 
work, has turned to many sorts of 
Government projects. Others are in 
contemplation. The Government has 
become a vast business and financial 
institution. It would like to unpack 
the load on private business and 
finance, but finds itself compelled to 
take the lead, so say Government of- 
ficials. In past depressions it turned 
for help to the very sources which it 
is now trying to help or which, in 
some instances, it is calling on the 
carpet. 


At the same time it is seeking to 
“regiment” banking and industry. It 
is driving toward a sounder, more 
unified system of banking and better 
organized railroad and industrial sys- 
tems. It has legislation pending to 
set up a better banking system. It has 
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conferred with the oil industry, and 
is conferring with railroad executives. 
The desire is to get them all into a 
better state of organization, to get 
unemployed back to work, to restore 
purchasing power, and generally to 
start a momentum that would then let 
private business go on its own. 


There are many who question the 
soundness of some of the Government 
projects, such as reforestation, the 
Muscle Shoals undertaking, etc.; yet 
objection is comparatively mild be- 
cause of the hope that it will stimu- 
late a movement toward business re- 
covery, and because it does reduce 
unemployment. 


The President is vigorously contin- 
uing his rapid-fire legislative moves 
to be fitted into a broad program to 
hasten prosperity. Though looked 
upon by many as experimental in 
some respects, they have elicited na- 
tion-wide interest and hope. 


One plan in mind to offset effects 
of undue deflation is the setting up 
of a Federal liquidation corporation 
which would take over the good, more 
liquid assets of banks that remain 
closed. Consideration also has been 
given to proposals for a Federal mort- 
gage relief project, perhaps along the 
lines of the farm mortgage scheme 
which has been presented to Congress. 
A $2,000,000,000 corporation to sup- 
port a 100 per cent guarantee of bank- 
ing deposits has been proposed as part 
of the banking program. 

Assuming farm prices increase as 
the result of the agricultural com- 
modity bill, the desired rising trend 
will be widespread; yet other meas- 
ures beyond those already enacted are 
held to be required to further force 
reflation. Public, works, estimated at 
$3,000,000,000, probably to include a 
$230,000,000 Naval program, the for- 
mer to call for a bond issue, are ap- 
parently in prospect, in the hope that 
the decline in prices will be halted 
and a movement upward started from 
reemployment, return of purchasing 
power and free exchange of goods. 


Other measures conceivably may be 
begun as part of the domestic pro- 





gram. Tied in with the plan of re- 
covery is the proposed world economic 
conference, the preliminaries of which 
will begin in Washington this month. 
Then too the Administration is plan- 
ning, it is said, to negotiate reciprocal 
tariffs, nation by nation—and it is 
reported this program is about to 
be submitted to Congress. And a 
“gesture” toward worldwide reducing 
of tariffs is said to be under consider- 
ation by a 10 per cent cut in the 
American tariff. 


The so-called world economic con- 
ference has not attracted American 
public attention to a great degree. 
The American public perhaps has 
gathered the fixed opinion that in 
treating with other powers as to 
debts, disarmament, or whatever it 
may be, the United States is always 
asked to give until it more than hurts 
and gets nothing in return. The cost 
of getting out of the miscalled isola- 
tionist class has been extremely heavy 
for the American republic. 


Certain it is, too, that with industry 
barely moving, struggling with for- 
eign competition, with its cheaply pro- 
duced goods, it is hardly in a mood 
to see the tariff taken down, even for 
the sake of a gesture of good will. 


The Foreign Commerce Department 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is urging 
adoption of legislation granting the 
treaty-making branch of Government 
authority to initiate tariff negotia- 
tions with foreign countries “when 
clearly in the national interest” and 
retention of the present policy of un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. It is the general view that Con- 
gress will not give serious considera- 
tion to the idea of yielding such power 
to the executive branch. In advocat- 
ing authority for bargaining negotia- 
tions, the committee, of which James 
A. Farrell is chairman, stipulates that 
there should be no exercise of such 
authority until American industries 
are protected against depreciated 
currency competition or until there 
is a substantial return to the gold 
standard. 


So far as known, the Roosevelt 
program does not propose to do any- 
thing to offset the effect of depreciated 
foreign currency on imports, rather 
it promises to increase the advantage 
of depreciated currency nations in 
shipping to the United States by fur- 
ther lowering the American tariff. 
That, however, of course, will require 
Congressional approval. The Roose- 
velt Administration would like to see 
the gold standard restored to coun- 
tries that have abandoned it and is 
probably making moves toward that 
end. But realization of this hope 
plainly is not in sight. 

The Chamber committee strongly 
supports the existing policy of un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, urges that the British Empire 
preferences be not recognized as an 
admissible exception to such treat- 
ment, and attacks the Ottawa agree- 
ment as being economically unsound. 
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Economic Justification of the Small 


Machine or Tool Shop 


plants in the United States listed 

by the Department of Commerce 
is over 200,000. Most of these plants 
use machinery in the production of 
their products or in the services they 
render. Of this number about 20,000 
are listed as machine shops. The fig- 
ures available also show that in 1929 
the value of the products produced by 
the machine shop industries was over 
14 billion dollars. Normally, the an- 
nual purchases of machinery totaled 
between five and six billion dollars, 
but they declined to approximately 
one billion dollars in 1932. 


The latest Department of Com- 
merce figures also show that there are 
over 14 million gainfully employed in 
the manufacturing mechanical indus- 
tries. Since 95 per cent of the manu- 
facturing plants of the country have 
not more than 200 employees, a great 
number must necessarily work in 
small plants. .The small machine or 
tool shop is one of the vital parts of 
the whole manufacturing industrial 
field and must therefore be economi- 
cally justifiable. 


Ts number of manufacturing 


Serves Special Needs of Large Plants 


The necessity for the larger manu- 
facturing plants to have certain work 
done outside their plants because of 
lack of equipment or experience also 
justifies the existence of the small 
shop. During good business periods 
the larger manufacturing plant must 
concentrate its efforts on getting out 
its production. Any extra work, such 
as building special machinery, equip- 
ment or new tools, would seriously in- 
terfere with its production schedule. 
Again the class of workmanship ordi- 
narily prevailing in the large plant 
may be too high or too low to econom- 
ically produce the required machine 
work. The particular type of shop 
that can manufacture the desired 
work can be called in to produce it 
at a predetermined cost. 


Small Orders Handled Promptly 


The small shops can profitably han- 
dle small orders because they do not 
need the system that is necessary to 
manage a large plant. These shops 
can and do take the overloads of other 
manufacturing establishments. Be- 
cause of the small machine shop own- 
er’s varied experienced with different 
kinds and classes of work for the dif- 
ferent industries requiring machinery 
to manufacture their products, he can 





By FRED J. SCHLEGEL 


Pottstown, Pa. 


bring to bear on any one problem a 
vast fund of practical mechanical in- 
formation that is of material benefit 
to the buyer of his services. 


Close Work Supervision Possible 


Practically every shop of the ma- 
chine or tool shop designation has at 
its head an expert mechanic or de- 
signer who, because of his ability and 
experience, is in close contact with 
the work as it progresses and can 
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HE small machine or tool 

shop justifies its importance 
in our industrial structure, ac- 
cording to the author, whose 
paper has been awarded a 
certificate of merit by the 
American Machinery and 
Tools Institute. Summarizing 
the important phases of the 
subject, Mr. Schlegel stresses 
particularly the relationship of 
the small shop to the large 

manufacturer. 
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order any apparent improvements to 
be made as they are determined. The 
jobs in process are usually small in 
number and therefore all can be kept 
in mind. This assumption on the part 
of the shop head of multiple duties 
keeps down the cost of supervision or 
overhead. In the large plant the re- 
sponsibility of supervision must be 
alloted to a number of men, due to 
the inability of anyone to do more 
than a certain amount of work in a 
fixed time. This distribution of super- 
vision necessitates consultations when 
changes in design or method are rec- 
ommended, causing a loss of time and 
an added expense. 


Specialization Provides Economical 
Service 


Some shops are especially good on 
close, fine work, others on work of a 
medium grade, and others on heavy 
machine work. To combine all these 
grades of work in one plant has not 
been found as economical as when 


each grade of work is done by a spe- 
cialty organization. When the shop 
owner has acquired enough business 
to specialize in some particular class 
of work, his fund of information 
makes him a better specialist than 
had he started out in a specialty line. 
He has gradually built or bought spe- 
cial machines and tools and other 
equipment to render this special ser- 
vice economically. 


The designer or man who has ideas 
to develop must of necessity go to 
the small shop. The large shop is not 
organized for and will not bother with 
this kind of work. In the small shop 
he comes in contact with the shop 
head and often the men actually work- 
ing on his job. This keeps down his 
costs until his ideas are proved and 
marketable. The cost of developing 
would otherwise often retard and 
sometimes eliminate the placing of 
articles on the market. In working 
out ideas, the mechanics doing the 
work ofttimes can suggest improve- 
ments, either in the final product or 
in the method of production, that will 
make the product more desirable or 
less costly to manufacture. 


Cooperative Spirit of Personnel 


In the small shop the mechanics 
feel more of a personal interest in a 
job because they are in close contact 
with the shop head or designer and 
will not hesitate to advance sugges- 
tions which they feel will improve the 
final product, since their ideas usually 
can be taken up directly with him or 
them. This is practically impossible 
in a large plant because of the sys- 
tems in operation in the vast majority 
of large establishments. 


In conclusion, the great number and 
variety of manufacturing plants re- 
quiring machinery for their operation 
necessarily require a variety of types 
of machine shop organizations for 
servicing and tooling-up these plants. 
The small machine shops take the 
overloads of other organizations and 
render special service, such as build- 
ing special machinery, tools or mak- 
ing repairs. The multiple duties of 
the shop owner enable him to expedite 
the work, keep down the cost of super- 
vision and other overhead expense, 
obtain greater cooperation between 
the buyer and the shop organization 
in the development of changes, and 
bring to the job the varied experience 
of many kinds of jobs and the ability 
to make a profit out of small orders. 
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Geared-Head Motoreducer for Low Ratios 


TS geared-head Motoreducer re- 
cently added to the line of the Falk 
Corpn., Milwaukee, is a combination 
motor and gear unit, designed espe- 
cially for relatively low ratios, both 
speed reduction and speed increase. 
It makes possible the use of high- 
speed motors, which are relatively 
less expensive, and provides any de- 
sired speed from one-ninth motor 
speed to about two and one-half times 
motor speed. This speed variation is 
secured with a simple single-pair gear 
train, a construction emphasized as 
giving the utmost in simplicity, rigid- 
ity and compactness. 

The geared-head unit differs from 
the other three types of Falk Mo- 
toreducers (integral, flexible, and all- 
motor) in that the motor frame sup- 
ports the gearing, the gear housing 
being rigidly connected to and sup- 
ported from the stator. This is pos- 





sible because of the relatively low 
torque multiplication in these low ra- 
tios, which the motor frame is amply 
strong to carry. A standard ball bear- 
ing motor is employed, and gearing is 
of precision helical type. Quiet run- 
ning and high efficiency are claimed. 





Multiple- Head Cam-Feed Drilling Machine 


TWO - SPINDLE ball - bearing 

drilling machine with V-belt 
vertical motor drive, connected cam 
feeds, and multiple-spindle drill heads 
mounted on flanged quills has been 
built recently by the Chas. G. Allen 
Co., Barre, Mass. Either cabinet base, 
as shown, or adjustable table can be 
furnished. 


This machine, designated as the 
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No. 3, is suitable for drilling and 
reaming, drilling and countersinking, 
or drilling and tapping. Each drill 
head is controlled by its own cam, 
which can be designed to produce any 
combination of quick advance, feed 
and dwell, or any desired lead for 
tapping, independent of the drilling 
feed. The camshaft stops automat- 
ically at the end of each cycle. The 


Individual V - belt motor 

drive to the spindles and a 

reversing motor for the left- 

hand spindle are features of 

the improved Allen drill at 
left 


In pointing rods pre- 

paratory to drawing, 

the swager at right 

produces at the rate 

of about 400 ends an 
hour 





locking pin in the circular table is 
withdrawn by the foot treadle, and 
the camshaft starts instantly when 
the locking pin snaps into place at 
the completion of the index. This 
permits the operator to concentrate 
on loading and indexing without dan- 
ger of being caught by premature en- 
gagement of the feed. 


Loading four pieces at a time, 1200 
pieces can be drilled and tapped per 
hour, the piece being of mild steel 
14-in. thick and a 7/16 in.-20 tap em- 
ployed. 

The particular machine illustrated 
has a three-station semi-automatic 
index table arranged to drill and tap 
simultaneously. The separate feed 
cams may be seen plainly. 





Swaging Machine For 
Pointing Rods 


OPPER and nickel silver rods are 

pointed rapidly by the swaging 
machine illustrated, which was built 
recently by the Langelier Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. The pointing is 
done preparatory to drawing, so that 
the stock may be threaded through 
the die for gripping by the jaws. 
The three sets of dies furnished with 
the machine reduce %-in., 11/16-in. 
and %-in. stock about 0.150 in. per 
pass for a length of 12 in. Produc- 
tion averages about 400 ends per 
hour. 


The machine is equipped with 
Timken bearings and has a pressure 
feed system for lubricating the oper- 
ating parts in the head. As a wide 
range of sizes will be handled, the 
cover for the dies is made for quick 
removal. A flywheel brake is fur- 
nished to stop the rotation of the 
spindle immediately to keep to a 
minimum the time required for chang- 
ing tools. The drive is by a 15-hp. 
motor, through V-belts. The machine 
requires floor space of 52 x 60 in., is 
56 in. high, and weighs approximately 
5 tons. 
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Self-Tapping Hex-Head Cap Screws 


I | gponegpernics self-tapping hex-head 

cap screws have been added to 
the line of fastening devices made 
by the Parker-Kalon Corpn., 200 
Varick Street, New York. Like 
the company’s other types of self- 
tapping screws, these screws cut 
their own thread as they are turned 
into drilled or punched holes in 
the material. They are made in 
sizes ranging from No. 6 to % in., 
for use on sheet metal from No. 24 
gage (0.025 in.) to No. 10 gage 





(0.140 in.) and on steel plate and 
structural shapes up to %-in. thick. 
They are suitable also for fastening 
solid sections of brass, bronze, alumi- 
num, die castings, slate and other ma- 
terials. 





Machined and Centered Bronze Bearing Metal 


aos of a large part of 
— the labor and expense of machin- 
ing bushings, bearings and bronze 
parts from bar stock is claimed for 
the new line of cored and solid bars 
of phosphor bronze bearing metal re- 
cently brought out by the Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
These bars are machined and centered, 
and are supplied in 13-in. lengths in- 
stead of the conventional 12-in. 
lengths. They are available in a wide 
variety of stock sizes. 


Advantages include the absence of 
hard surface scale, and of under-sur- 
face casting defects, such as blow- 
holes or sand inclusions, material hav- 
ing casting defects being scrapped by 
inspectors at- the time the bars are 
machined at the Bunting plant. The 
new bars are round and straight and 
as they are turned on centers, the out- 


side diameter is concentric with the 
bore. There is sufficient stock on the 
outside diameter to allow a finished 
bushing to be machined to the size 
labeled on the bar. Cored bars are 
rough cast on the inside diameter to 
the size stamped on the bar and the 
user should allow approximately % 
in. finishing stock on this dimension. 

The ends of both cored and solid 
bars are machined, thus exposing the 
material underlying the cast surface; 
this eliminates surface scale and as- 
sures a wall free from defects. The 
centered ends facilitate set-up by ma- 
chinists and save tooling time. Turn- 
ing of the bars on centers eliminates 
extreme variations in wall thickness 
and loss of material in machining. 
The 13-in. length of bars permits the 
machinist to obtain multiples of stand- 
ard bushing lengths. 





Compact Portable Electric Tools 


fb: automatic electric screw 
driver and nut setter and the high- 
speed electric die grinder illustrated 
have been brought out by the United 
American Bosch Corpn., Springfield, 
Mass., and are forerunners of a full 
line of precision electrical tools de- 
signed, it is stated, to reduce produc- 
tion costs by lowering down time and 
power consumption and by eliminating 
spoilage. 





The screw driver (above) is 2 in. in diam- 

eter and weighs but 334 lb. The high- 

speed grinder (below) is for finishing pat- 
terns and dies 





Features of the automatic screw 
driver include compactness, the tool 
being only 2 in. in outside diameter 
and weighing but 3% lb. An auto- 
matic pressure clutch, adjusted 
through a graduated scale, is pro- 
vided. The tool is equipped with a 
fan-cooled universal motor and is Re- 
sistex insulated throughout. A _ spe- 
cial stationary centering sleeve with 
self-centering bit provides accurate 
adjustment for all types of screws 
and nuts, preventing damage to heads. 


The electric die grinder, also of 
compact construction, is suitable for 
finishing patterns and dies. It has a 
spindle speed of 50,000 r.p.m. and em- 
ploys wheels ranging from 5/64 to %& 
in. in diameter. It is said to be pos- 
sible to grind with close accuracy ex- 
tremely small radii and to reach in- 


Continuous type ma- 

chine for drilling, 

straddle milling and 

taper reaming steer- 
ing arms 





accessible places. The too: has 4 
Resistex housing and is provided with 
a pistol grip, as shown. 





High-Production Drilling 
and Milling Machine 


A STANDARD 12-spindle Roto- 
4 Matic continuous-type vertical 
drilling machine equipped with 12 
two-spindle drill heads and 12 mill- 
ing spindles for straddle-mills has 
been furnished recently by the Davis 
& Thompson Co., Milwaukee, for op- 
erations on automobile steering arms. 
The machine is furnished with 12 fix- 
tures arranged to grip the arm at 
the boss. The fixtures oscillate, the 
movement being by cams beneath the 
table. 


After the fixture is oscillated to cor- 
rect position for loading, the piece is 
placed in the fixture and clamped by 
the turn of a handwheel. As the 
machine turns around, the fixture car- 
ries the boss of the steering arm be- 
tween the straddle-milling cutters. 
When the milling operation has been 
completed the piece is carried under 
a drill, where it is held while being 
drilled; from this position it is car- 
ried under the reaming spindle where 
it is taper reamed. The piece is then 
brought to the loading station where 
it is removed from the fixture and re- 
placed by another. Production is said 
to be approximately 600 pieces an 
hour. The machine is of flexible de- 
sign and has wide range. 
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Pacific Coast Steel Prices 
Affected by Foreign Competition 


compilation of iron and steel im- 

ports at Pacific Coast ports for 
the past three years shows a decline 
from 122,391 tons in 1930 to 48,873 
tons in 1932, but this decrease, it is 
stated by domestic steel producers, 
has been due to business conditions 
rather than protective measures. 


Commenting on the effect foreign 
steel has had on steel prices, a Pacific 
Coast steel executive says that foreign 
steel has been one of the major fac- 
tors in the price decline. He points 
out that foreign steel is being laid 
down at Pacific Coast ports at prices 
below the actual costs at Pacific Coast 
mills. 


SS": FRANCISCO, April 8—A 


The following table gives total im- 
ports of various iron and steel prod- 
ucts for the years 1930, 1931 and 
1932: 

1930 1931 19382 


ive mee hs 12,936 9,844 4,182 
Reinforcement bars. 6,764 16,691 6,046 
Merchant steel bars 13,459 14,588 10,765 


ie hakucaeenn 19,666 12,172 6,774 
Pe tec ian 726 203 315 
NE eee wenawens 34,412 13,104 4,716 
Pipe, wrought steel.. 13,588 8,534 3,459 
Pipe, cast iron..... 8,797 3,652 256 
Barbed wire........ 2,114 2,765 3,611 
DOM cana cue 773 459 502 
Galv. and plain wire. 1,871 1,038 551 
Hoops and bands... 3,034 3,712 3,115 
PE: avavessawngvn 4,251 6,356 5,681 








Totals . .122,391 93,118 48,873 


*Shown in tons of 2240 lb. 





Inland Steel Co. Buys 
A Steckel Mill 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has been 
licensed by Cold Metal Process Co., 
Youngstown, to operate under Steckel 
patents, and has placed an order for 
a wide Steckel cold mill to be used in 
strip department. Cold Metal company 
has also completed a 20-in. Steckel 
cold mill for the Universal Steel Co., 
Bridgeville, Pa., which will be used 
for rolling of corrosion-resisting, spe- 
cial alloy and high-carbon strip steel. 


The Cold Metal Process Co. has 
completed arrangements with the 
Krupp interests of Essen, Germany, 
whereby the latter will assume exclu- 
sive European manufacturing rights 
on Steckel hot and cold strip mills. 
Engineers of the Krupp organization 
spent considerable time in the United 
States last summer investigating the 
possibilities of the Steckel mills, and 
the company will send two additional 
representatives to this country in the 
near future to gain further acquaint- 
ance with the process. 





Ohio Freight Surcharges 
May Not Be Restored 


The emergency surcharges in Ohio 
freight rates on iron and steel prod- 
ucts for intra-state shipments, which 
were placed in effect early in 1932, 
expired April 1, and several railroads 
have prepared new tariffs for intra- 
state shipments to become effective 
May 1 in order to restore these sur- 
charges which are the same as are 
allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on inter-state shipments. 

However, the restoration of these 
surcharges on intra-state traffic is re- 
garded as improbable because of the 
attitude of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission, which must approve the 
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proposed new tariffs before they be- 
come effective. The surcharges are 
2c. per 100 lb. on steel products and 
12c. a ton on pig iron. 


Unfilled Steel Orders 
Decline 13,198 Tons 


Unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corpn. declined 13,198 tons in 
March. The total on March 31 was 
1,841,002 tons, a new low record. The 
March decrease is the fifth in suc- 
cession. Unfilled orders at the end of 
each month since 1930 follow: 





1933 1932 1931 

Tons Tons Tons 
January 1,898,644 2,648,150 4,132,351 
February 1,854,200 2,545,629 3,965,194 
March 1,841,002 2,472,413 3,995,330 
aa 0 0tisén. ww S'S 2,326,926 3,897,729 
— =—=—<—s«Sa me 2,177,162 3,620,452 
—— 6 6=—li(itiCé RES 2,034,768 3,479,323 
"ae 1,966,302 3,407,816 
Bee sake eus 1,969,595 3,169,457 
September ........ 1,985,090 3,144,833 
eee. . awe ae ous 1,997,040 3,119,432 
November .......- 1,968,301 2,933,891 
December .......- 1,968,140 2,735,353 





Receives Contract for 


New Strip Shear 


Development of a new high-speed 
precision flying shear for light gage 
cold strip by the United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
followed by a contract for the install- 
ation of the machine in one of the 
largest tin plate mills in the country. 
The new unit was viewed recently at 
the Pittsburgh plant of United com- 
pany, by representatives of a number 
of tin plate manufacturers. 


The machine is designed to shear 
strip up to 36 in. wide, from 0.006 in. 
to 0.025 in. thick into any selected 
length from 12 in. to 26 in. in incre- 
ments of 1/64 in., and from 26 in. to 
52 in. in increments of 1/32 in. The 
action is continuous and fully auto- 
matic. It operates at a maximum 





speed of 300 ft. per min., a much 
higher rate than usual for flying 
shears designed for this type of ma- 
terial. 


The importance of obtaining each 
length exactly as desired without 
error has necessitated the designing 
of a gear box having a total of 832 
changes of speed. These speed 
changes are obtained quickly through 
three levers located on one side of 
the gear box. It takes approximately 
80 sec. to effect the gear change and 
not over 20 sec. to change the guides. 
An ingenious device is applied to the 
knife operating levers for changing 
the setting of the knives while operat- 
ing. 


Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. 


In Receivership 


D. M. Naismith and D. V. Sawhill 
were appointed receivers for the 
Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa., 
and its two subsidiaries, the Sharon 
Steel Products Co..and McDowell & 
Co., in Federal Court at Pittsburgh 
on April 8. Receivership was sought 
by Republic Steel Corpn., Youngs- 
town, and Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Sharon, Pa., which had claims against 
the company of $37,082 and $3,741, 
respectively. It was contended that 
continued operation might cause as- 
sets of the Mercer company to be dis- 
sipated. The company began the 
manufacture of buttweld pipe early 
im January, and operated only a short 
time. 


First Post Office Awarded 
By New Administration 


WASHINGTON, April 11.—The gen- 
eral contract for the St. Paul Post 
Office, requiring about 1800 tons of 
structural steel, has been awarded to 
the Fleisher Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago. This is the only 
post office job released since the ad- 
vent of the Roosevelt Administration. 
Other jobs are being held up, though 
some are expected to be released 
later. The holding up of awards ap- 
parently is due to the reforestation 
act, permitting use of unexpended 
balances under this law for reforesta- 
tion. 








Detroit Scrap Market 
Has Sharp Advance 


Detroit, April 11.—An increase in 
district steel operations the past week 
and a promise of further expansion 
during the remainder of this month, 
together with a gain in foundry 
operations, have brought about a gen- 
eral advance of 25c. to 50c. a ton in 
scrap prices, including an increase of 
50c. a ton in heavy melting steel. The 
most sensational spurt was $1 a ton 
in old No. 2 busheling. The upturn 
was so sudden that dealers have been 
scurrying to cover recent short sales. 
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Sharp Upturn In Motor Car Production 
Brings Increased Orders for Steel 


DETROIT, April 10. 


HE automotive industry, as well 
as the steel trade, has been sur- 
prised at the rapidity with 
which motor car production expanded 
the past week and at the amazingly 
good showing made in retail sales 
during March. It is no exaggeration 
to say that sentiment in Detroit has 
suddenly risen to the highest point 
in more than a year. Automobile 
companies had expected a revival of 
retail demand as soon as banking dif- 
ficulties began to clear up, but they 
scarcely were prepared for the quick 
public response which actually de- 
veloped. Many manufacturers have 
boosted schedules for April far above 
the total which they had anticipated 
only a few weeks ago. 


Chevrolet is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the quick transformation 
from inactivity to intense factory 
operations. In the second week of 
March its plants worked only one day, 
shutting down on Monday night until 
the following Monday morning. It 
opened its manufacturing and as- 
sembly departments on March 20 on 
a greatly restricted basis, uncertain 
from day to day as to its operations. 
Yet retail sales turned upward so 
sharply that Chevrolet has increased 
its April schedule from 35,000 cars, 
an estimate arrived at about two 
weeks ago, to a minimum of 55,000 
cars, with a strong likelihood that the 
final figure will be 60,000. Factory 
operations have risen from three days 
a week to four and now to a full five 
days. It is anticipated that all de- 
partments will run five days a week 
during April and May, although 
naturally this plan is subject to 
change according to the trend of re- 
tail buying. The goal tentatively set 
for May is 60,000 cars. It would not 
be surprising, however, if assemblies 
went as high as 65,000 units. 


Retail Sales a Surprise 


Despite the banking hurdles put in 
its way, Chevrolet made retail sales 
in March of 34,716 units, compared 
with 33,125 in the same month of 
1932. In the last 10 days of the 


month, deliveries were 5000 units 
ahead of the corresponding period of 
last year. Even in Michigan, which 
was practically without banking 
facilities during the entire month, a 
gain of 200 cars over March, 1932, 
was recorded. Retail deliveries in the 
first quarter of the year amounted 
to 106,691 units, as against 100,273 in 
the same quarter a year ago. At 
the end of March Chevrolet’s 10,000 
dealers had in their possession 42,700 
new cars and trucks, a drop of 2000 
in 30 days. Normally there would 
have been a considerable increase in 
stocks. 


Chevrolet turned out 38,665 cars in 
March, compared with 38,890 in the 
same month last year, a remarkable 
accomplishment in view of the bank- 
ing paralysis during the month. Of 
that number, 10,743 were of the 
standard line, recently introduced, 
and 27,922 were of the master series. 
During the entire first quarter Chev- 
rolet built 148,336 cars and trucks, or 
14,973 more than in the first quarter 
of 1932. Chevrolet’s steel releases 
the past week were fairly heavy and 
covered the remainder of its require- 
ments for April. Within a week to 
10 days Chevrolet will purchase its 
steel for May. Thus the steel mills 
supplying Chevrolet are looking for- 
ward to sizeable tonnages. Fisher 
Body Corpn. is expected to buy sheets 
and strip steel today or tomorrow for 
its Cleveland plant which makes 
Chevrolet bodies. 


Ford Production Expanded 


Ford, like Chevrolet, has expanded 
its production for April from 40,000 
units to 42,000 and then to 48,000. 
Rouge is turning out about 2000 units 
a day, and for the first time in almost 
a year the motor assembly depart- 
ment operated on Saturday last week, 
making a full six days’ operation for 
the week. Steel releases have been 
given from day to day, and the local 
mill and Cleveland mills in particular 
have benefited from this tonnage. 
Ford is running some of its steel 
finishing mills on an irregular sched- 
ule as the need for material arises. 


However, its blast furnaces and open- 
hearth furnaces are still idle, with 
apparently no plans for opening. 
Semi-finished steel stocks at Rouge 
are being gradually reduced, some of 
this material having been rolled by 
the local steel mill. 


Ford’s program for the small V- 
eight car (model 44) is being held in 
abeyance. Some machine tool com- 
panies are finishing equipment for 
tooling up on this job, but others still 
have hold-ups. Apparently no date 
has been set for the introduction of 
this model. For the moment all ef- 
forts are being concemtrated on the 
present large V-eight. Ford will be 
an increasingly important factor in 
the steel market as the month pro- 
gresses. Some of Ford’s parts sup- 
pliers have speeded up work. One 
large malleable foundry poured six 
days last week. 


The Chrysler Corpn. is reported to 
have a schedule for April and May 
totaling 62,000 units, of which 30,000 
will be turned out this month and 
32,000 in May. The Plymouth divi- 
sion will assemble 18,000 to 20,000 
cars in April, with Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler building the remaining 
10,000 to 12,000 units. Plymouth next 
Saturday will present a new 112-in. 
wheelbase car to be known as the 
De Luxe Plymouth Six. It will sup- 
plement the present line of 108-in 
wheelbase cars and will have a price 
range running up to $30 above the 
latter. It will have the all-silent 
transmission now standard equipment 
on the Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
ears. It also will have a redesigned 
radiator shell and new general front 
end appearance. 

With the introduction of the new 
car, Plymouth, like Chevrolet, will 
have two distinct lines of cars, The 
new car has been in production for 
several weeks. Plymouth’s assemblies 
are about 1200 to 1300 cars a day. 


Pontiac Production Stepped Up 


Pontiac has jumped its April pro- 
duction from 5000 to 8000 cars. In 
March it delivered to customers 5207 
units. Oldsmobile has increased its 
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assemblies for this month, but Buick 
is lagging at 2500 cars. Cadillac will 
make 1100 cars in April. Hudson 
tripled its schedule for this week and 
in doing so had a mad scramble to 
get steel. Its assemblies for the week 
will be 800 to 900 cars. It estimates 
its factory shipments of cars for 
April at 60 per cent above those in 
March and 40 per cent, above those in 


April, 1932. For the week ended 
April 1, De Soto made retail de- 
liveries of 1296 cars. Dodge de- 


liveries in the same week were the 
highest since July, 1931. March re- 
tail sales of Dodge cars totaled 3724 
units, compared with 3014 in Feb- 
ruary, 2925 in January and 2467 in 
December. The Dodge truck plant is 
operating six full days a week, with 
sales running 700 units ahead of pro- 
duction. Buick sold 3111 cars in 
March. In the last ten days of 
March Studebaker made 1758 retail 
deliveries of Studebaker and Rockne 
cars, the best showing since last 
June. Incidentally, all Rockne pro- 
duction has been moved from Detroit 
to the Studebaker plant at South 
Bend. Heretofore the Rockne motor 
was made at South Bend, but cars 
were assembled at the local plant. 


Great Lakes at 84 Per Cent 


Because of the sharp upturn in 
steel releases, Great Lakes Steel 
Corpn. added two open-hearth fur- 
naces to its active list the past week 
and is now rufhning at 84 per cent of 
ingot capacity. It is understood that 
within a very short time it will have 
all six of its furnaces in operation. 


Automobile production this month 
is now estimated at a minimum of 
150,000 units. It is believed that the 
year’s peak will be reached in May 
or June. This will repeat last year’s 
performance when these two months 
vied with each other for the year’s 
honors, the final figures showing that 
May exceeded June by 2301 units. It 
is fair to assume, under the circum- 
stances, that the steel trade will en- 
joy a fairly well sustained demand 
from the automobile industry for the 
next 30 to 60 days. 


In the first quarter, General Motors 
delivered to consumers 140,369 units, 
compared with 143,514 in the same 
quarter of last year. Domestic. pro- 
duction totaled 167,584 units against 
166,304 in 1932. Chevrolet’s assemblies 
in the first three months of this year 
accounted for 88 per cent of the Gen- 
eral Motors total. 





Department of Public Property, 
Springfield, Ill., Willis J. Spaulding, 
commissioner, asks bids until April 
17 for one power traveling crane, 60- 
ton capacity, about 47-ft. span; one 
10-ton and one 5-ton hand-operated 
cranes, about 37%-ft. spans. Burns 
& McDonnell Engineering Co., Inter- 
state Building, Kansas City, Mo., con- 
sulting engineer. 
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eee LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ... 


Rustless Iron Corpn.’s 


Position in Patent Suit 


Editor of The lron Age: 

In your issue of March 30, a news 
item appeared under the heading, 
“Appeal Filed in Suit Over Stainless 
Steel Patents,” reference being to the 
suit filed by American Stainless Steel 
Co. and Electro Metallurgical Co. 
against Rustless Iron Corpn. of Amer- 
ica for infringements of patents known 
as the Clement and Hamilton and 
Evans patents. I am reluctant to 
engage in what may seem controver- 
sial matter, but the wide circulation 
of this article makes it necessary to 
resort to this means of presenting the 
facts and I hope that you will find it 
possible to give this letter equal prom- 
inence with the article referred to. 


It is unfortunate that excerpts of 
the decision have been quoted without 
reference to the remainder of the de- 
cision. The inference is advanced in 
the statement that the Clement patent 
was declared invalid because of the 
Haynes patent, also owned by Amer- 
ican Stainless Steel Co. The court 
found as follows: 


*** * * because we find that defendant 
has sustained the burden, which rests 
upon it, of proving that the Clement 
patent has been anticipated by the Haynes 
patent, and by prior public use, and is 
therefore invalid. 


As a matter of fact the weight of 
the evidence introduced bore on prior 
public use rather than on prior pat- 
ents. The court further states: 

At this point it may be asked whether, 
upon the view just taken of the prior uses 
of the lead-in wire and the turbine blades 
with respect to Clement, these prior uses 
would not also have invalidated the Haynes 
patent, because the use of the lead-in 
wire at least, if not also of the turbine 
blades, appears to have antedated the 
Haynes application. Suffice it to say 
that in reply, presumably, if in the Lud- 
lum company case, supra, Haynes had 
claimed the alloy as Clement did, and if 
one or both of these prior uses had been 
made a matter of evidence in that suit, 
the Haynes patent might have been held 
invalid 


American Stainless Steel Co. 
brought suit against us on the Haynes 
patent as well as on the Clement and 
Hamilton and Evans patents. By 
depositions taken before trial evidence 
was disclosed of the prior uses re- 
ferred to by the court in his com- 
ments above. Following the taking 
of this testimony the Haynes suit was 
dismissed by the court on motion of 
the plaintiff. The evidence so intro- 
duced in the Haynes suit was per- 
petuated by the court and may be used 
in any subsequent suit under that 
patent. 


Certain comments of the court made 
obiter dicta on the similarity of the 
Wild process as practiced by us to the 
Hamilton Evans process are empha- 
sized in the statement, but as a mat- 
ter of fact those remarks have no 
bearing whatever upon the validity of 
the Wild patent. It should be distinct- 
ly understood that the validity of the 
Wild process patent 1,586,591 owned 
by us was not involved in any way in 
the above suit and for that reason 
the defense of the suit as to the 
Hamilton and Evans process patent 
was directed chiefly toward proof of 
the latter patent’s invalidity, there 
being no occasion to emphasize the 
novel features involved in the Wild 
process which distinguished it from 
the prior art and consequently the 
Hamilton and Evans process. 


The Wild patent follows the prior 
art as far as the prior art goes, just 
as does the Hamilton and Evans 
process in suit, but it was not con- 
sidered necessary in the argument to 
direct attention to those claims of the 
Wild process patent which extend 
beyond the prior art and the Hamilton 
and Evans process and which claims 
are sufficiently novel and unique that 
patents were granted not alone in the 
United States and Canada, but in 31 
foreign countries. The novelty of 
the Wild process is of great import- 
ance metallurgically as well as from 
the standpoint of commercial manu- 
facture and is fully protected by the 
claims of the patent. 


Again in General Conclusions, the 
court states: 


For the reasons given, we find that as 
to all of the claims here in suit, namely, 
claims 10 and 11 of the Clement, and 
claim 1 of the Hamilton and Evans patent, 
defendant has sustained the burden of 
proving that they are invalid, and that 
therefore the plaintiffs are not entitled 
to any part of the relief sought by their 
bill of complaint, but that on the con- 
trary, the bill must be dismissed An 
order will be signed in accordance with 
this opinion. 


It is our belief, as a result of the 
evidence developed in the preparation 
of these suits and as a result of this 
decision, that the position taken by 
our company on the manufacture and 
sale of Rustless material has been 
completely justified. 


C. E. Tuttle, 
President, Rustless Iron Corpn. of America 
72 Wall Street, New York. 


Editor’s Note: We are publishing the 
above letter not with any idea of prolong- 
ing discussion on a moot question between 
private parties, but to give the author an 
opportunity to answer a statement quoted 
in Tue IRON Ack of March 30. Obviously 
patent controversies cannot be settled 
in the pages of a business publication. 
Moreover, a business paper cannot as- 
sume responsibility for statements quoted 
from parties to such a dispute. 
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Railroad Reorganization Would 
Effect Big Savings, Says Loree 


Delaware & Hudson President Estimates That $1,462,600,000 
of Expense Could Be Wiped Out 


ASHINGTON, April 11.— 
Railroads of the country 
eould save at least $50,000,- 


000 a year by substituting improved 
up-to-date units for present obso- 
lete shop machinery and tools, in the 
opinion of L. F. Loree, president, 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad. With- 
out embarrassment in handling the 
present volume of traffic, he estimates 
the carriers may save $137,500,000 
annually in the reduction of their 
stock of locomotives and cars owing 
to the fact that a large percentage 
is obsolete and is maintained unnec- 
essarily. Over a period of time, a 
further saving of at least $100,000,- 
000 annually, he believes, may be ac- 
complished in the improvement of 
grades and alinement, heavier rail 
and ballast, reduced distances, im- 
provement of terminal facilities and 
practices, ete., upon 26,000 miles, or 
10 per cent of the total upon which 
one-half the business is done. 


These are portions of a total an- 
nual saving in expense of $1,462,- 
600,000 which, Mr. Loree says, can 
be made by carriers of the country 
which are declared to have reached 
a point where their situation has 
come to be recognized as acute and 
warranting emergency’ treatment. 
This is necessary, he points out, from 
the standpoint of public interest, to- 
gether with the interest of railroad 
security holders and railroad em- 
ployees. 


Favors Rate Reductions 


Mr. Loree declares that under pres- 
ent depressed conditions, the public 
should have reduction in both pas- 
senger and freight rates, and mapped 
out a program in order that his sug- 
gestions may be accomplished quickly, 
avoiding long delays from controver- 
sial questions, such as consolidation 
plans, hearings before committees, 
litigation, and the embarrassment of 
a lack of financial resources. 


The first step proposed by Mr. 
Loree is the elimination of wasteful 
practices on the part of railroads, 
which, for competitive reasons, pro- 
vide service to the public and which, 
on account of the depressed condi- 
tions and high rates, both passenger 
and freight, are declared not to be 
justified. He had reference to un- 
necessary and duplicated passenger 
service as well as unnecessary and 
duplicated freight service. In these 
items alone, he declares, a conserva- 
tive figure of annual savings in ex- 
pense is $600,000,000. 


Other estimated annual savings, 


abstracted from the detailed state- 
ment of Mr. Loree, follow: 

Abandonment of at least 30,000 miles 
of unnecessary rail mileage—$75,000,000. 

Revision of working agreements with 
various branches of railroad labor— 
$100,000,000. 

Reduction of 25 per cent in railroad 
property investment and taxation—$90,- 
000,000. 

Cooperation between railroads and pub- 
lic authorities looking to remedying of 
such matters as valuation expenses, de- 
preciation charges, restrictive laws, includ- 
ing automatic train control, full crew and 
train limit laws, non-productive property 
charges, land grants, etc.—$282,100,000. 


Profits Could Be Shown in 1933 


Mr. Loree says that without the 
radical measures suggested it seems 


likely that the showing of the rail- 
roads in 1933 will not be better than 
that in 1932, when they reported a 
net income deficit of $153,000,000. On 
the other hand, he points out, if the 
savings estimated were made effec- 
tive, enough could be realized for 
Class I railroads in 1933 to change 
the red figure to a black figure of 
large proportion. He explains that 
the total outstanding capital stock of 
Class I railroads is approximately 
$8,270,000,000, and that 5 per cent 
dividends on this stock would amount 
to $413,500,000, leaving a balance of 
$851,100,000, when the latest saving 
of $1,462,600,000 was realized. 


“These estimated excess earnings,” 
says Mr. Loree, “would permit the 
elimination of the present ‘emergency 
freight charges,’ netting approxi- 
mately $61,600,000, leaving a bal- 
ance which might be used for such 
improvements as are _ necessarily 
chargeable to surplus for develop- 
ment and strengthening of the sig- 
nificant parts of the properties, ap- 
plying in the reduction of passenger 
fares and freight rates of something 
like $700,000,000.” 





Freight Reductions on 
lron, Steel May be Asked 


WASHINGTON, April 11.—Gen- 
eral reductions in freight rates on 
iron and steel products probably will 
be asked of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at hearings to begin here 
April 24. The proceedings, to be con- 
ducted by a special division of the 
commission, composed of Commission- 
ers Atchison, Porter and Lee, have 
been instituted as the result of a 
joint memorial filed by coal, lumber 
and agricultural groups seeking lower 
freight rates. 


The petition asked for cuts in rates 
on basic commodities, but in its or- 
der the commission broadened the in- 
quiry to include all freight rates and 
charges. 


While the iron and steel industry 
has not been active in seeking rate 
cuts, it shares the view, as do a grow- 
ing number of railroad executives, 
that rates are entirely out of line 
with commodity prices and are an 
element in holding back business. 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Milk Truck 


(Concluded from Page 579) 


A novel method is used to apply 
2 in. of insulation to the outside of 
the tank. It is simply sprayed on by 
air, thereby assuring a skin-tight fit 
to all surfaces of the tank and outlets. 
This insulation consists of a mixture 


of paper, asbestos fiber, granulated 
balsam wood and a quick drying as- 
phalt binder. This mass remains plas- 
tic after application. 


Tanks that recently have been 
completed have been covered with 16- 
gage aluminum sheets, welded in 
place, the seams being located so they 
are covered by the tank bands. Ex- 
periments are now being conducted 
and it will be only a matter of time 
before 20-gage stainless clad steel 
will be used for the outside covering. 
Considering the tank as a unit it is 
essentially a large thermos bottle. 
The outlet valve was made of stainless 
steel and the manhole and cover were 
made of stainless clad steel. 





Coming Meetings 
April 

American Management Associa- 
tion. April 13 and 14. Job order 
production and mass production di- 
vision meetings, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land. John W. Goetz, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York, managing direc- 
tor, 

American Zine Institute. April 18. 
Annual meeting, New York. Julian 
D. Conover, Lincoln Building, New 
York, secretary. 

National Foreign Trade Council. 
April 26 to 28. Annual meeting, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. Gard- 
ner L. Harding, India House, Han- 
over Square, New York, secretary. 

American Welding Society. April 
27 and 28. Annual meeting, Engi- 
neering Society’s Building, New 
York. M. M. Kelly, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, secretary. 
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.. PERSONALS .«.. 


Harotp D. Nort, formerly vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleve- 
land, has been elected president of 
that company, succeeding the late 
Thomas Ferry. Mr. North has been 
connected with the company since 
leaving Cornell University in 1907. 
He is well known throughout the au- 
tomotive industry and in the mill 
supply and hardware jobbing trade. 
E. W. Ferry, son of the late presi- 
dent, has been elected vice-president 
and secretary. He has been connected 
with the company a number of years 
and is in charge of cost production 
and plant operations. GEORGE W. 
NorrtH, one of the founders, is treas- 
urer of the company. 


? o, *, 
. “° “° 


G. F. WILSON, GUSTAF PETERSON 
and S. B. MATHEWs, until recently 
members of Ludlum Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia district organization, have 
formed a new company to be known 
as Delaware Steel Service, Inc., 
which will represent, among others, 
the Ludlum Steel Co. Complete lines 
of all principal Ludlum products will 
be carried. 


+ 2, 2°, 
*° “9 “. 


GERALD FIRTH, general manager of 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., sailed for Europe April 5. He 
will visit Sheffield and other steel- 
making centers in Europe. 


JAMES INGLIS, president American 
Blower Corpn., Detroit, has been 
named chairman of the board of the 
newly-formed National Bank of De- 
troit, the capital of which was sub- 
scribed jointly by General Motors 
Corpn. and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corpn. 


. 2 
& & & 


R. C. DENNY has been appointed 
chief engineer of the stoker division 
of the Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. Mr. Denny 
has been identified with stoker and 
furnace work for more than 15 years, 
having been connected with the Cum- 
bustion Engineering Corpn., New 
York, and the M. H. Deitrich Co., Chi- 
cago. 


2, .°, 2, 
+d ° . 


D. H. Locke has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager 
of manufacturing of the Dominion 
Radiator & Boiler Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, the Canadian division of the 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corpn. His new duties will be 
in addition to those of his present 
position as vice-president and general 
manager of manufacturing of the 
American Radiator Co. 


2 
a & & 


Harry J, FISHER, formerly sales 
manager of the Aetna Standard En- 
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gineering Co., Youngstown, has estab- 
lished himself and associates as dis- 
tributer in Ohio, with headquarters in 
Cleveland, for the Clark Controller 
Co. Prior to his connection with the 
Aetna company, Mr. Fisher was iden- 
tified in a sales capacity with the Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland. 


* *, 2, 
“° 7. BO 


GEORGE C. COSSABOOM has been ap- 
pointed Detroit district representative 
for the Mills Co., Cleveland, maker of 
metal partitions. He will make his 
headquarters at 199 Tennyson Ave- 
nue, Detroit. 


¢. *. *, 
- “° Od 


Howarp K. RIGDON and Howarp 
McCLELLAND, formerly associated 
with the Republic Steel Corpn., 





OY C. MUIR, new man- 
ager of the engineer- 
ing department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., who, as 
announced in these columns 
last week, has direct charge 
of the company’s designing 
engineering in all of its 
various plants. 





Youngstown, have been named sales 
representatives, with offices in the 
Guarantee Title and Trust Building, 
Cleveland, for the Great Lakes dis- 
trict by Hiram Swank’s Sons, Inc., 
Van Dyke Silica Brick Co., and the 
Bessemer Brick Co., all of Johnstown, 
Pa. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

C. D. LEGENDRE has been appointed 
credit manager for the Southern dis- 
trict of the Republic Steel Corpn. at 
Birmingham, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of H. H. Martin on 
March 12, as previously reported. Mr. 
Legendre was assistant to Mr. Mar- 
tin and has been in the Birmingham 
office of the company for the past 
seven years. 


*, 2, 
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L. T. McCLoskry has resigned as 
vice-president of Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Co., to become associated with 
Taylor & Co., Inc., Norristown, Pa., 
maker of vulcanized fiber and phenol 
fiber. 


2, 2, 2, 
~~ ? 


H. L. DEMPSTER has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
Dempster Mill Mfg. Co., Beatrice, 
Neb., maker of agricultural imple- 
ments. He succeeds his father, the 
late C. B. Dempster. CLypE B. 
DEMPSTER has become vice-president, 
and J. C. HARMON has been elected a 
director. 


WALTER F. Brown, Toledo, post- 
master general under the Hoover 
Administration, was elected president 
of the Cleveland Automatic Machine 
Co., Cleveland, to succeed the late 
A. F. Garford at the annual meeting 
of stockholders on April 8. Mr. Brown 
formerly was vice-president as well 
as a director. HERBERT E. NUNN, 
who has been in charge of sales in 
the Chicago district, was elected vice- 
president in charge of sales, A. L. 
PATRICK and DAvip L. JOHNSON were 
reelected as treasurer and secretary 
respectively. S. D. WRIGHT, president, 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, and 
JOHN P. Witt, Cleveland broker, were 
elected to the board of directors to 
fill the vacancies caused by the death 
of Mr. Garford and the resignation 
of L. B. BEcKwiTH, Toledo, the two 
new members being selected as repre- 
sentatives of a preferred stockholders 
protective committee. 

oe > & 

OsKAR WALDRICH, head of H. A. 
Waldrich G. m.b.H., Siegen, Germany, 
machine tool works, has received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engi- 
neering from the Technical University 
of Karlsruhe. 


JAMES STOKOE has been made presi- 
dent of the Hydro-Ash Corpn., Chi- 
cago, maker of ash handling equip- 
ment. 


2, 2, °, 
“ ~° ~ 


A. S. KENNEDY has been appointed 
manager of the new branch office in 
Kansas City of the Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee. He is a graduate of the 
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school of mechanical engineering of 
the University of Kansas and for the 
past five years has been engaged as 
a sales engineer covering Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska in the sale of 
handling equipment. 


Elihu Thomson, Welding 


Pioneer, Honored 


A testimonial dinner in observance 
of the eightieth birthday of Dr. Elihu 
Thomson, pioneer in electrical sci- 
ence, was held March 29 at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., of which he was 
acting president from 1920 to 1922. 
Leaders in science, engineering and 
education paid tribute to the import- 
ant part played by Dr. Thomson in 
the development of the country’s elec- 
trical industry. 


In the afternoon preceding the 
birthday dinner, there was a confer- 








ELIHU THOMSON 


BEBO At POI 

ence at which brief lectures on the 
historical development of the applica- 
tions of electricity, modern theories 
and present trends of research were 
presented. Many models and some of 
the originals of Dr. Thomson’s inven- 
tions were exhibited as part of the 
celebration. These included his first 
electrical resistance welding trans- 
former. Some of the addresses at the 
dinner were heard in a nation-wide 
radio broadcast. 


Dr. Thomson is the last of the “big 
four,” which included Thomas A. 
Edison, Charles F. Brush and James 
K. Wood, all of whom between 1878 
and 1882 successfully started electric 
light systems. The entire develop- 
ment of the electrical industry and 
the whole history of the General Elec- 
tric Co., of which he was one of the 
founders, have come to pass since Dr. 
Thomson was 25 years old. He has 
more than 700 United States patents 
to his credit. In addition to numer- 
ous medals and college degrees, Dr. 
Thomson has received the Hughes, 
Kelvin and Faraday medals, high 
British honors. 


a» & & 


Lee H. MILuer, chief engineer of 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, died at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Cleveland, on April 9, aged 56 years. 
He had been actively identified with 
structural steel work with various 
large corporations for more than 25 
years. He was born in Canada and 
was graduated from the school of ap- 
plied science and engineering of To- 
ronto University’ in 1900. After his 
graduation he went to Pittsburgh and 
practiced his profession as a struc- 
tural steel draftsman. The following 
year he located in Cleveland, where 
he spent eight years with the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co., the Wellman- 
Seaver Engineering Co., and the 
McMyler Co., in estimating and de- 
signing structural steel work. From 
1908 to 1922 he was structural sales 
agent for the Bethlehem Steel Co. in 
Cleveland. In 1922 Mr. Miller started 
the work of the organization of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion in the capacity of managing 
director. The following year Mr. 
Miller was appointed chief engineer 
of the institute with offices in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Miller was the author of 
a handbook of structural steel speci- 
fications, which is used as a textbook 
in many technical schools and as a 
standard reference book by many 
steel companies. He was also the au- 
thor of the structural steel building 
code now used in many of .the large 
American cities. 


2, 2°, o, 
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WALTER S. LIPPINCOTT, who had 
been prominently identified with the 
sales department of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. in Philadelphia since 1907, 
died on April 5 at Hahnemann Hos- 
pital in that city. Mr. Lippincott was 
50 years old. Funeral services were 
held from the home in Moorestown, 
N. J., last Saturday. 


2, 2, 
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JOHN P. MCCANN, president, United 
Iron & Metal Co., Pittsburgh, died at 
his home in that city on April 6, fol- 
lowing a long illness. He had been 
actively engaged in the scrap iron and 
steel business during the greater part 
of his business life, and had been as- 
sociated with the United company for 
15 years. The United company has 
been very active in the work of dis- 
mantling mills and bridges in the 
Pittsburgh district, and Mr. McCann 
had built up a wide acquaintance 
through this business. 


*, 2, 2°, 
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WILLIAM D. HAMILTON, who prior 
to his retirement several years ago 
was president of the National Cas- 
ket Co., Pittsburgh, died at his home 
in that city on April 2. 

> + 

ALBERT W. HOPKINS, for many 
years sales manager of the National 
Acme Co., Cleveland, died suddenly 
April 4, aged 49 years. Four years 


OBITUARY... 





L. H. MILLER 





ago he left the National Acme Co., 
with which he had been connected for 
30 years, and for three years was as- 
sociated with the Allied Products Co., 
Detroit. During the past year he had 
resided in Cleveland. 

> 2 & 


Frep BENNETT JONES, who until 
1908 was vice-president of Adams & 
Westlake Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of railroad supplies, died April 9, 
aged 75 years. Although retired from 
active service he was one of the larg- 
est stockholders in the Adams & West- 
lake Co. and had retained an active 
interest in all of its affairs. 


oo > 


ALBerT L. SEAMAN, sales repre- 
sentative in Chicago for the A. H. 
Wells Steel Co. and the National 
Sheet Metal Co., died March 23 at his 
home in Evanston, Ill. Mr. Seaman 
was 53 years old. 

o> % 


RoBerRT M. HENDERSON, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Walworth-Alabama Co., with plant 
at Attalla, Ala., died on March 19 
in Birmingham, after an illness of 
several weeks. He had been connected 
with the foundry business since 1915, 
when he joined the National Pipe & 
Foundry Co., which was later sold to 
the Walworth Co., Boston, and con- 
tinued as the Walworth-Alabama Co. 


¢ + 


Georce H. Gresy, founder of the 
Gibby Foundry Co., East Boston, and 
for a period operator of the old Smith 
& Anthony Stove Co., Wakefield, 
Mass., foundry, died at his home in 
Winthrop, Mass., March 30. He was 
born in Roxbury, a part of Boston, 71 
years ago, and entered the foundry 
industry when he became of age. He 
served as treasurer of the New Eng- 
land Foundrymen’s Association 
throughout its existence. 
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30-Hr., Five-Day Week Bill 
Meets With Strong Protests 


Operation of Blast Furnaces and Steel Plants Would Be Seriously 
Affected—Constitutionality Issue Raised 


ASHINGTON, April 11.— 
Branded by Senator Reed, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, 


as unconstitutional, “a legislative ab- 
surdity,” “sentimentalism run mad” 
and utterly unworkable, the Black 
30-hr., five-day week bill has hit diffi- 
cult snags. If it becomes a law at 
all, the measure, revolutionary in 
character, promises to do so only after 
it has been greatly modified. 


Arbitrarily barring from interstate 
commerce products of industrial 
plants in which persons are employed 
more than 6 hr. a day or five days 
a week, the bill as drafted by Senator 
Black, Democrat, of Alabama, and 
passed last Thursday by the Senate 
by a vote of 53 to 30, would work par- 
ticular, if not impossible, hardships 
upon steel works, blast furnaces and 
other continuous process industries. 


Despite the fact that the measure 
was the object of hearings last winter 
before the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, it had been given little at- 
tention by many industries of the 
country. This was perhaps due to the 
belief that it would not be seriously 
considered or that it would be held 
unconstitutional if passed. When 
brought up in the Senate last week, 
it was the view of even its authors 
and other supporters that it would 
require prolonged discussion before 
being acted upon. 


Protests Pour In 


Its passage by the Senate therefore 
not only was a surprise to its spons- 
ors, including the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but it created a stir 
throughout industries of the country. 
Protests previously made by them 
were greatly multiplied and began to 
pour in upon both members of the 
Senate and of the House. These had a 
sobering effect, especially so because 
protests came from many constituents 
of Senators who had supported the 
measure. 


It was then held up from going to 
the House through a motion for recon- 
sideration made by Senator Trammell, 
Democrat, of Florida, who announced 
he had a number of amendments he 
wanted to offer. One of them would 
restrict the importation of products 
to those manufactured according to 
the terms of the bill. This, it is read- 
ily agreed, would virtually bring about 
an embargo, but Senator Trammell 
declared he does “like the idea of a 
bill saying to the people at home they 
shall not be allowed to ship in inter- 
state commerce under restrictions and 
then leave the door wide open to for- 
eign-made goods without restriction.” 
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A similar amendment was offered by 
Senator Hatfield, Republican, of West 
Virginia, and was defeated by one 
vote. 


President’s Views Sought 


House leaders, meanwhile, are hold- 
ing up the legislation. A measure 
similar in many respects to the Black 
bill has been introduced in the House 
by Representative Connery, but car- 
ries the import restriction. Speaker 
Rainey, realizing the strong reaction 
against the bill, said it probably would 
not be taken up for several weeks. He 
said also that it is desired to get the 
views of President Roosevelt regard- 
ing the measure before it is consid- 
ered by the House. It was reported 
that President Roosevelt was favor- 
able to an amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Robinson, of Arkansas, majority 
leader, which called for a 36-hr. week 
and would have permitted working 
8 hr. a day. Senator Robinson would 
only say he believed his amendment 
was “agreeable to the President.” 
The amendment was quickly voted 
down. 


Upon passage of the measure by the 
Senate, President Roosevelt asked 
Secretary of Commerce Roper and 
Secretary of Labor Perkins to make 
an investigation to determine the ef- 
fect the bill would have upon indus- 
try. This is given as one reason for 
withholding House action. But it is 
clear also that many prominent Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans in the 
House are opposed to the bill, though 
if given Administration approval 
some of them probably would vote 
for it. 

“There is a lot of dynamite in that 
bill,” said Speaker Rainey, of Illinois. 
“There are a lot of complications. 
There is the question of constitution- 
ality which might be submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee.” 


He also pointed out that the House 
bill includes the import restriction and 
when asked if this would not inter- 
fere with the President’s negotiations 
for reciprocal tariffs said that that 
was another complication. 


As passed by the Senate, the bill is 
limited to two years’ operation, al- 
though Senator Black said he thought 
it would be constitutional to make the 
legislation permanent. Industry be- 
lieves it later would be made perma- 
nent. 


The bill does not cover agriculture, 
newspapers, periodicals, certain sea- 
sonal operations, and railroads; a 
separate railroad bill has been intro- 
duced by Senator Black providing for 
a 42-hr. week and fixing a minimum 





wage. Senator Black omitted a mini- 
mum wage provision in the bill cov- 
ering private industry because he said 
it would be unconstitutional. 


The 30-hr. bill, he declared, was 
necessary because the nation has 
emerged into a new economic era and 
is wholly unprepared for the transi- 
tion. Its purpose was said to be to 
restore men to work, and to build up 
purchasing power, held to be abso- 
lutely necessary if the country is to 
recover from the depression. His 
claim that it would return 6,000,000 
men to work was challenged by 
Senator Gore that the estimate is 
fantastic. 


“If that proves to be the case is it 
not obvious that the labor cost of 
manufactured articles is going to be 
increased 33 per cent?” inquired Sen- 
ator Reed. 


Senator Black said he hoped so. He 
expressed the opinion that the coun- 
try will not “recover until the aggre- 
gate purchasing power of workers 
comes nearer in proportion to the 
profits that have been going to bloated 
capital.” 

“Ts not the Senator in this dilemma, 
that either the bill is going to reduce 
wages, the real earning power of the 
working people, in these industries 33 
per cent, or it is going to raise the 
cost of everything the farmer has to 
raise?” asked Senator Reed. 


Senator Black responded that Sen- 
ator Reed himself had said if com- 
modity prices are not raised there can 
be no recovery. Senator Reed re- 
plied that he wanted them all raised 
uniformly, while the Black bill would 
raise some commodity prices against 
the consumers of the articles. 


Speaking of the farm relief bill, 
Senator Reed told Senator Black that, 
“You attack the suffering city work- 
men by putting a 100 per cent sales 
tax on the necessities of life and by 
this bill you either cut down on that 
city workman’s salary or you raise 
the prices of the farm products he has 
to buy.” 


Homer D. Williams Protests 


In a telegram to Senator Reed 
strongly protesting against the Black 
bill, President Homer D. Williams of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co. pointed out 
that the manufacture of steel, par- 
ticularly the operation of blast fur- 
naces, is a continuous process, work- 
ing three shifts of 8 hr. each day. 
He said that working 6 hr. five days 
a week would so split up the hours 
that the total number of men would 
add at least 25 per cent to the labor 
cost and make it easier for foreign 
competition to ship goods into the 
United States. To meet foreign com- 
petition, it was stated, would require 
either higher tariff or reduction of 
earnings nearly equal to that of 
Europe. This surplus labor, Mr. Wil- 
liams said, will only continue until the 
depression is over and then there will. 
be in all probability a shortage of 
labor. 
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e ¢ EDITORIAL COMMENT « » 


The Thirty 
Hour Week... 

HE Senate has passed the “Black Bill” (S.B. 158). 

This, if it passes the House and is signed by the Presi- 
dent, will prohibit for two years the interstate or foreign 
shipment of any article produced in the United States in 
any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory or 
manufacturing establishment in which any person is per 
mitted to work more than five days in any week or more 
than six hours in any day. ee 

The motive back of this bill, of coutseg# to spread em- 

ployment by putting “teeth” into an indugifial “share-the- 
work movement.” If it could be applied?to the few but 
flagrant opportunists among employers who have seized 
the whip of the times to force longer hours and shorter 
pay upon their employees, respectable manufacturers 
would welcome it. Unfortunately, it is not discrimina- 
tory. It promises to hurt more than it helps. 






Manufacturing industry in the United States is now on 
a basis of profitless operation, despite wage reductions. 
The exceptions are so few as merely to prove the rule. A 
25 per cent curtailment in working hours, under these 
conditions, inevitably means a similar reduction of in- 
come of those now employed. There being no profits, this 
dole must come from wages. It means lowering the em- 
ployed worker’s standard of living another 25 per cent 

Even if labor in our industry were inclined to accept 
this automatic reduction in pay, the industry could not 
accept the six-hour day. There may be jobs where the 
worker can drop his tools when the whistle blows, but the 
hot metal industry is an exception. Heats do not always 
conform to the ticking of the clock. 


By and large, it would be difficult to name an industry 
which has had a cleaner and clearer record of dividing 
available work among its workmen than the steel indus- 
try. It was among the first to apply the principle of work 
rotation, and it was among the last to reduce hourly wage 
rates. The industry is now employing more men than it 
can afford to, measured from a profit or even from a 
self-preservation standpoint. It has been motivated in 
this by earnest humanitarian effort to mitigate the distress 
of its employees. To apply the unreasonable, crippling 
and undiscriminating restrictions of the “Black Bill” to 
this and similar industries would be to postpone, if not 
to prevent, the hoped for emergence from the levels of 
today. Legislation cannot create employment but it can 
overburden industries and thus reduce the numbe; of still 
available jobs. 

+ * s 


“Hope Springs Eternal" 
In Detroit . . . 


E have become so resigned to industrial operations 
of niggardly proportions that’ recent reports from 
Detroit are somewhat astonishing. 


Retail automobile sales in March, particularly dur- 
ing the last 10 days, were- far greater than sales execu- 


tives had hoped for, despite the nation’s curtailed banking 
facilities. Automobile factory operations have risen rap- 
idly from the zero point where they stood during the 
middle of last month. Still hewing close tothe sales line 
and taking no chances on excessive dealer stocks, leading 
motor car manufacturers nevertheless have jumped April 
assemblies far beyond the mark set at the beginning of the 
month. 

Chevrolet, Ford and Plymouth, the three volume lead- 
ers, are planning to operate five days a week all month. 
Ford’s motor assembly plant ran six days last week for 
the first time in almost a year. The Dodge truck plant 
is operating a full six days a week with production 700 
units behind orders. 

Admittedly it is too early to appraise the effect of this 
unexpected revival in one of the country’s key industries. 
However, it is heartening to see this burst of activity at 
a time when the country desperately needs a peg on 
which to hang its hopes for an economic comeback in the 
not too distant future. 


Airships and 
Manganese ... 


HE tragic loss of the Navy dirigible Akron has again 

directed attention to our expenditures for national de- 
fense. The question that has been, raised is not merely 
whether further expenditures for mammoth airships are 
warranted but whether large outlays should continue to be 
made for war equipment to the exclusion of essential war 
materials. 

In the field of metals, our lack of manganese, tin anil 
antimony would prove extremely embarrassing and pos- 
sibly disastrous if we became involved in a sudden con- 
flict. Shortage of manganese is the Achilles heel of our 
steel industry, the industry which is the very backbone of 
our national defense. In 1916, 1917 and 1918 we im- 
ported 1,697,596 gross tons of high-grade manganese ore, 
or an average of 565,865 tons per year. Prices skyrocketed 
during that period, rising well above $1 per unit in 1918. 
The average annual cost of importations in the three years 
was about $27,000,000. Today, an equal quantity (a 
year’s supply measured by imports in those years) could 
be bought for $11,300,000, including a duty which 
did not exist during the war. If the Government, in the 
interest of preparedness, should decide to buy that much 
manganese to hold for emergencies, it is inconceivable that 
it would charge itself the duty. Without duty the cost 
would be reduced to about $5,000,000. 

Even if such a quantity could not be accumulated with- 
out raising prices somewhat, the investment would surely 
be in the interests of economy and public safety. ‘The 
Akron cost $3,900,000 to build and $75,000 to inflate. 
The outlay of nearly $4,000,000 would have gone a long 
way toward purchasing a year’s supply of manganese. 
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Steel Ingot 
Output Declined 
26 Per Cent 
in March 


TEEL ingot production in March, 
~ at 32,812 tons a day, showed a 

decline of 26 per cent from the 
February daily rate of 44,431 tons 
(revised). The recession contrasts 
with a gain in the previous month of 
14.7 per cent. 


March operations were computed 
by the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute as representing 15.08 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 
20.41 per cent in February and with 
15 per cent in December. The de- 
pression low was 14,20 per cent (re- 
vised) in August, 1932. 


Total output in March was 867,132 
tons, compared with 1,066,339 tons in 
February. The number of working 
days in March was 27, against 24 in 
February. 


PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL INGOTS 


(Gross Tons) j 
Reported for 1932 by Companies Which Made 95.68 Per Cent of 1932 Ingot Output 


1932 Open-Hearth Bessemer 
Ts ee ee 1,230,907 160,633 
ee 1,230,970 157,067 
a ee re 1,149,193 193,944 
/ BPR Sa eo 1,036,163 144,197 

ee Sacks aaa 950,838 103,593 
Eee nee 755,068 100,249 

SN i t6Gas 6k ah wae 653,039 102,916 
ESS 696,122 97,323 
September ........ 804,470 124,970 
ae 885,773 132,876 
November ........ 838,419 128,844 
December ........ 724,917 81,932 

Rath ela recess 10,955,879 1,528,544 











Calculated No. of 

Output All Companies Work- Per 
ing Cent 

Monthly Daily Days Operatior 
1,454,309 55,935 26 25.86 
1,450,648 58,026 25 26.85 
1,403,723 51,990 27 24.04 
1,233,603 47,446 26 21.94 
1,101,994 42,384 26 19.60 
893,899 34,381 26 15.90 
790,055 31,602 25 14.61 
829,236 30,712 27 14.20 
971,365 37,360 26 17.28 
1,064,598 40,946 26 18.93 
1,010,894 38,881 26 17.98 
843,244 32,432 26 15.00 
13,047,56 41,819 312 19.34 


The figures of “per cent of operation” are based on the annual capacity as of Dec. 
31, 1931, of 67,473,630 gross tons for Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots. 


PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL INGOTS 
(Gross Tons) 
Reported for 1933 by Companies Which Made 97.88 Per Cent of 1932 Ingot Output 








1933 Open-Hearth Bessemer 
A 879,082 109,000 
Pee cvsdeces:e 916,952 126,781 
RE. scacthen hen 772,623 94,509 

Three Months.. 2,568,657 330,290 





Calculated No. of 

Output All Companies Work- Per 

—_ ing Cent 
Monthly Daily Days Operation 

1,009,483 88,826 26 17.84 

1,066,339 44,431 24 20.41 

885,913 32,812 27 15.08 

~ 2,961,735 "$8,464 17 17.67 


The figures of “per cent of operation” are based on the annual capacity as of Dec. 
81, 1931, of 67,473,630 gross tons for Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots. 
All monthly production figures except for October, 1932, and March, 1933, are re- 


vised. 
adjusted. 


All calculated outputs and operating percentages except for March, 1933, are 





British Steel Industry 
Faces Changes 


The situation which the British 
steel industry faces was discussed re- 
cently in two notable addresses. One 
was by Charles Mitchell, chairman of 
Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., leading 
British steel maker, and chairman 
also of the National Committee for 
the Iron and Steel Industry, a body 
which has apparently completed its 
investigation of the status of British 
steel, but whose report has not yet 
become available. The other was by 
Sir William J. Larke, director of the 
National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers, who headed _ the 
British steel delegation to the Ottawa 
economic conference last fall. 


Mr. Mitchell, at a meeting of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange, said 
the old idea of individual ownership 
must go and that “by cooperation an 
endeavor must be made, first to bring 
down the cost of production to a de- 
gree which could enable the consumer 
to be supplied at a reasonable price, 
and, second, to regain our rightful 
position in the world’s markets.” He 
regarded it as essential to concen- 
trate the production of iron and steel 
at those units which for geographical 
reasons, for reasons of natural re- 
sources or because of labor conditions 
or any other factors, are the most 
desirable for the purpose of manufac- 
turing a particular product. 


Sir William, asserting that the 
British industry still led the world 
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in technological advances, said the 
immediate problem was economic and 
related to distribution. The industry, 
he contended, was suffering from un- 
der-consumption. He stated that the 
saturation point had not been 
reached; but instead the outlook was 
for a greater consumption than in the 
pre-war years. 





Increased Fuel Efficiency 


in Steel Making 


A marked increase in fuel economy 
in the manufacture of steel in the 
United Kingdom has been effected in 
recent years, according to the annual 
report of the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research of Great 
Britain for 1931-32. In 1924 there 
were consumed in iron and steel works 
for purposes other than pig iron pro- 
duction 10.34 million tons of coal. 
The output of finished steel was 6,- 
708,500 tons, so that the rate per ton 
of finished steel was 3450 Ib. In 1930, 
7.1 million tons of coal were used in 
the production of 6,120,000 tons of 
finished steel, or 2600 lb. of coal per 
ton of steel. A saving of nearly 25 
per cent is thus indicated. 





Ohmer Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
has announced that an encouraging 
upturn in the company’s business was 
apparent by the receipt of substantial 
orders for fare registers, cash regis- 
ters, taximeters and other recording 
devices. 


To Discuss Set-Up Time 


and Inventory Turnover 


Production economies secured from 
reduction of set-up time and the speed- 
ing up of turnover of manufacturing 
inventory will be discussed at a job 
production conference and a mass pro- 
duction conference to be held by the 
American Management Association at 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, April 13. 


Addresses on “Product Design and 
Its Influence on Set-Up Time,” by Tell 
Berna, sales manager, National Acme 
Co., and W. D. Teague, industrial de- 
signer, are scheduled for the opening 
session. These will be followed by @ 
paper on “The Effect of Proper Selec- 
tion of Machines and Equipment on 
Set-Up Time,” by A. J. Brandt. After- 
noon sessions to be devoted to what 
the foreman can contribute and what 
the use of time and motion study can 
contribute to reducing set-up time. 


Papers at the mass production con- 
ference, April 14, include “Analyzing 
Purchasing Policies in Speeding Up 
Inventory Turnover,” by R. M. Bow- 
man, Republic Steel Corpn., and “Pro- 
duction Methods to Speed Up Turn- 
over,” by Dr. Walter Rautenstrauch, 
professor of industrial engineering, 
Columbia University, and by C. §S. 
Carney, Trundle Engineering Co, 
Chapin Hoskins, managing editor, 
Forbes Magazine, will talk on “There 
Isn’t Any Bottom to Costs.” The final 
session will be devoted to “Case 
Studies on Reducing Prices While Re- 
taining or Improving Quality.” 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S BUSINESS 


Steel Production Up 





to 19% Per Cent 


In Sharpest Rise of This Year 


Automobile Industry Takes Quick Upturn—Tin Plate Rollings Heavier— 
Bar and Sheet Orders Gain—Pittsburgh Scrap Highest in a Year 


N the sharpest gain that has occurred in any week 

this year, steel ingot production for the country 

as a whole has risen to 1914 per cent of capacity 
from 16% per cent a week ago. This brings steel 
operations nearly up to the February average of 20.41 
per cent, from which there was a drop to 15.08 per 
cent in March, brought about largely by the nation- 
wide closing of banks. 

While the marked increase in steel output is 
largely the result of an upturn in automobile manu- 
facturing schedules, particularly by Chevrolet and 
Ford, there has also been improvement in other lines, 
notably tin plate for can manufacture. Orders for 
sheets for beer barrels and beer bottle cases have con- 
tributed in some measure to the betterment. Miscel- 
laneous business has gained, especially in bars and 
sheets, which are the two steel products of widest 
usage, their combined total normally representing 
about 30 per cent or more of all finished steel pro- 
duction. 


The Chicago district has shown the greatest ad- 
vance, from 13 per cent in the early part of last week 
to 19 per cent this week, aided by fairly large orders 
for sheets and bars and a recent release of a small 
tonnage of rails. The Erie Railroad order for 24,549 
tons of rails for delivery in monthly instalments from 
now until July will bring about an increase in Pitts- 
burgh district steel output within the next two weeks, 
the Carnegie rail mill, which has been idle, having 
obtained about two-thirds of the tonnage. 


There is a gain in the Pittsburgh district this 
week to 15 per cent from 13 per cent last week, while 
Valley and northern Ohio output is up to 18 per cent 
against last week’s average of 14 per cent. A step- 
ping up has also occurred at Birmingham, Buffalo, in 
eastern Pennsylvania and at Detroit, where the inde- 
pendent steel plant is operating five of its six open- 
hearth furnaces, or about 84 per cent of capacity, 
with the possibility of full operation soon. 


Sheet mills in the Chicago district are averaging 
about 40 per cent and a few bar mill units are up to 
30 per cent. Sheet mill operation in the entire country 
is estimated at 22 per cent. 


CCOMPANYING the expansion of production is a 
further strengthening of steel scrap prices at 
Pittsburgh, all steel-making grades being up at least 
50c. a ton. Heavy melting scrap is quoted at an aver- 
age of $10 a ton, the best price in that district in a 
year. A syndicate of scrap dealers has disposed of 


the larger part of 200,000 tons of material it will 
derive from the scrapping of about 16,000 freight cars 
and 100 locomotives of the Southern Railway. 

Price strength is in evidence in pig iron markets. 
An advance of 50c. a ton has been announced by Lake 
Erie furnaces for shipment outside their own imme- 
diate districts, and a Pittsburgh merchant furnace 
has advanced Bessemer iron a like amount. 


Non-ferrous markets, which had sharp price rises 
after the reopening of banks, only to lose them later, 
have again reacted on the up side. Lead is $5 a ton 
higher, zinc is up $2 a ton, copper has gained 5c. a 
lb., and tin has continued its recent strength. 

Finished steel prices have shown no change, but 
makers of wrought iron pipe have announced reduc- 
tions of $10 to $20 a ton, following similar declines 
on steel pipe a week or so ago. 


LTHOUGH steel companies find it difficult to 
measure the probable demands of the immediate 
future, they are hopeful of continued improvement, 
particularly if plans now under consideration at Wash- 
ington materialize soon. If the railroad problem is 
solved by Government action, an early release of con- 
siderable steel tonnage is expected, as railroads are 
known to have an accumulation of requirements in 
rails, track supplies and car repair material. The Erie 
rail business, it is believed, may be the signal for 
other rail orders soon. 

Stimulation of building activity is also waiting 
upon Washington action on the proposed $3,000,000,- 
000 bond issue and on the proposed Navy program. 
Private construction work is of little account, and 
dependence must be placed on public work. The week’s 
lettings of fabricated structural steel were only 7000 
tons, but new projects total 17,200 tons, of which 
11,500 tons is for a bridge over the Niagara River. 


The rapidity with which the automobile industry 
has expanded production has been a surprise to the 
steel industry. Output of motor cars this month is 
estimated at 150,000 units, against 130,114 in Janu- 
ary and 106,814 in February. Automobile companies 
expect a rising trend at least through May and June. 

A gasoline-carrying pipe line from Toledo to De- 
troit, to be built jointly by the Pure Oil Co. and the 
Sun Oil Co., which has been pending for some time, 
will now go ahead. The line will require 80 miles of 
6-in. pipe, about 5000 tons, which probably will be 
divided between two leading makers. 
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si din wilh ON Comparison of Prices 2a 


Market Prices at Date, and One Week, One Month and One Year Previous 
Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


Pig Iron Apr. 11, Apr. 4, Mar. 14, Apr. 12, Finished Steel Apr. 11, Apr, 4, Mar, 14, Apr. 13, 
Per Gross Ton Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
No. 2 fdy., Philadelphia $14.34 $14.34 $13.34 $15.59 Hot-rolled annealed _ sheets, 
No. 2, Valley furnace 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.20 
No. 2 Southern, Cin'ti 13.82 13.82 13.82 13.82 Hot-rolled annealed sheets, 
No. 2, Birmingham 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 No. 24, Chicago dist. mill. . 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago* 15.50 15.50 15.50 16.00 my hy “a “4 ce * 5.60 see 4.60 2.85 
Susie, ded qnstern Pa 14.09 14.09 13.50 = 16.00 ~ dist, Mmill.....>......0,, &70 «2.70.70 2.88 
Basic, Valley furnace....... 13.50 3.50 13.50 14.50 Hot-rolled sheets, No. 10, 
Valley Bessemer, del’'d P’gh 16.89 16.89 16.89 17.39 I oe the ay 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 
Malleable, Chicago* oe 15.50 15.50 15.50 16.00 Hot-rolled sheets, No. 10 
Malleable, Valley 14.50 14.50 14.50 5.50 Chicago dist. mill......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.65 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago 23.17 23.17 ce 17 “ 17 Wire nails, Pittsburgh...... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.95 
Ferromanganese, seab’d car- Wire nails, Chicago dist. mill 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
lots 68.00 68.00 68.00 75.00 Plain wire, Pittsburgh....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Plain wire, Chicago dist. mill. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.25 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.... 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.60 
the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. Barbed wire, galv., Chicago 
‘Contract price; spot quotation GO SMG ia's s Chins tidweees 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.65 
Tin plate, 100 lb. box, P’gh.. $4.25 $4.25 $4.25 $4.75 
Rails, Billets, etc. Old Material 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton: 
Rails, heavy, at mill.. .$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $43.00 Heavy melting steel, P’gh. .. 810.00 $9.25 $8.75 $10.25 
page tells. at. onilh. ....4.-: 30.00 30.00 30.00 34.00 Heavy melting steel, Phila... 6.75 6.75 6.75 7.25 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh. 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 Heavy melting steel, Ch’go.. 5.25 5.25 5.25 7.12% 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Carwheels, Chicago......... 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.00 
Siabs, Pitteburgh........... 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 Carwheels, Philadelphia..... 8.50 8.50 8.00 9.50 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh.. 31.00 31.00 31.00 33.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh....... 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh. 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. . 8.00 8.00 8.00 9.50 
Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 6.75 6.75 6.25 7.00 
Skelp, ervd. steel, P’gh. Ib 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila...... 7.50 7.50 7.50 8.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’go (net) 4.50 1.50 4.50 5.50 
Finished Steel Coke, Connellsville 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Be .  . ee 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 Furnace coke, prompt....... $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 $2.25 
en; SOM 6 ee ha ccesdees 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 Foundry coke, prompt....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.50 
i ee ee eee 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 
Bars, New York.. racuite:iae: le 1.95 1.95 1.95 Metals 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Tank plates, Chicago........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 Electrolytic copper, refinery.. 5.12% 4.75 5.75 5.50 
Tank plates, New York..... 1.598 1.598 1.648 1.898 Lake copper, New York...... 5.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 Tin (Straits), New York.... 25.50 24.90 24.12% 18.50 
Structural shapes, Chicago... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 Zinc, Hast St. Louis........ 3.10 3.00 3.20 2.80 
Structural shapes, New York. 1.86775 1.86775 1.86775 1.86775 ee ee. es 3.47 3.37 3.57 3.17 
Cold-finished bars, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.00 eT Oe ap | ee 312% 2.87% 3.22% 2.90 
Hot-rolled strips, Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 Sa e  . 3.25 3.00 3.35 3.00 
Cold-rolled strips, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.00 Antimony (Asiatic), N. YY... 5.95 5.80 6.25 6.00 





On export business there 


are frequent variations fro mthe above prices. 


prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 
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Also, in domestic business, there is at times a range of 
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One week ago 
One month ago 
One year ago 
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Finished Steel 
1.879c. a Lb. 


1.879c. 

1.923c. 

1.970c, 
Based on steel bars, beams, 
tank plates, wire, rails, black 


pipe, sheets and hot rolled strip 
These products make 85 per cent 
of the United States output. 


HIGH Low 

.948c., Jan. 3; 1.879c,,Apr. 4 
977¢c., Oct. 4; 1.926c.,Feb. 2 
.037c., Jan. 13; 1.945c., Dec. 29 
-273c.,Jan. 7: 2.018¢c.,Dec. 98 
.817¢c., April 2; 2.273c., Oct. 25 
.286c., Dec. 11; 2.217¢c., July 1 
402c.,Jan. 4; 2.212c., Nov. 1 


wmnnwnwnry 
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Pig Iron 


$13.68 a Gross Ton 
13.68 
13.56 
14.35 


Based on average of basic iron 
at Valley furnace and foundry 
irons at Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham 


HIcH Low 

$13.68, Apr. 4; $13.56, Jan. 3 
14.81, Jan. 6; 13.56, Dec. 6 
15.90,Jan. 6; 14.79,Dec. 15 
18.21,Jan. 7; 15.90,Dec. 16 
18.71,May 14; 18.21, Dec. 17 
18.59, Nov. 27; 17.04,July 24 
19.71,Jan. 4 17.54, Nov. 1 


Steel Scrap 


$7.33 a Gross Ton 
7.08 
6.92 
8.21 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
steel quotations at Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


HIGH Low 
$7.33, Apr. 11; $6.75, Jan. 
8.50, Jan. 12; 6.42, July 


11.33, Jan. 6; 8.50, Dec. 2 


3 
5 
9 
11.25,Dec. 9% 
3 
2 


15.00, Feb. 18; 

17.58, Jan. 29; 14.08, Dec. 
16.50, Dec. 31; 18.08, July 
15.25, Jan. 11; 13.08, Nov. 22 
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Pittsburgh Steel Output Gains; 
Valley Operations Also Higher 


Carnegie Rail Mill Will Begin Rolling Soon on Erie Order— 
Scrap Prices Advance 


ITTSBURGH, April 11. — The 
P promise of improved finished 

steel orders indicated a week 
ago has been realized to some extent, 
and business in the last few days has 
been definitely better with practically 
all of the companies in this district. 


Releases from the automotive in- 
dustry have gained, affecting sheet, 
strip and bar orders, and miscellane- 
ous demand from small manufactur- 
ing consumers has shown a widely 
diversified improvement. Warmer 
weather has stimulated movement of 
reinforcing bars, light structural 
shapes and road mesh. The placing 
of 24,549 tons of rails by the Erie 
may be the forerunner of improved 
railroad demand. At least two-thirds 
of this rail tonnage went to the local 
mill, which may get into production 
before the end of the month. 

Steel ingot production in the dis- 
trict has been stepped up to 15 per 
cent of capacity, with improvement 
fairly well divided between the 
smaller units and the two leading 
producers. Only one of the independ- 
ent open-hearth plants in the dis- 
trict is now inactive, and it will prob- 
ably resume next week. Production 
in Valley and nearby northern Ohio 
plants has increased to 18 per cent, 
while output in the Wheeling district 
is easily maintained. 


Sheet mills are occupied this week 
at 22 per cent of capacity, while tin 
plate production has risen to 45 per 
cent. Bars, strip and plate mills are 
somewhat more actively engaged. 
Orders for pipe are rather sharply 
curtailed because of uncertainty in 
the oil industry. 


Price changes during the week in- 
clude a reduction in wrought iron 
pipe quotations of approximately the 
same extent as the recent drop in 
steel pipe prices. Makers of copper- 
bearing iron pipe have also adjusted 
their quotations. New extra cards on 
plates contain no major changes, ex- 
cept a recognition of trade practices 
heretofore in operation. Sheet quo- 
tations are well maintained. 


Serap prices have advanced fur- 
ther, and pig iron quotations have 
been stabilized at current levels, ex- 
cept in the case of Bessemer iron at 
Pittsburgh, which has been advanced 
50c. a ton. 


Pig Iron 


The Pittsburgh merchant producer 
has advanced the price of Bessemer 
Iron 50c. a ton to $15.50, Neville Is- 
land furnace. The Valley price con- 
tinues at $15, and producers have 
made quotations on the new basis. 


The price on foundry and malleable 
iron at Pittsburgh has been reaffirmed 
at $15, while basic is quoted at $14. 
Valley furnace prices are now being 
strictly adhered to. While no changes 
in quoted prices have been made, 
except in the case of Bessemer iron 
at Pittsburgh, lower quotations have 
generally been withdrawn, and a 
much stronger tone is evident in the 
market. The new set-up establishes 
the old relationship in grade dif- 
ferentials, which was in effect several 
years ago, and is expected to have a 
stabilizing influence on the market. 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. has 
purchased a tonnage of malleable iron. 
Edgewater Steel Co. has been inquir- 
ing for basic iron, but has made no 
purchase. 


Semi-Finished Steel 


No recent transactions in billets, 
slabs and sheet bars have been re- 
ported, but sellers are adhering 
strictly to the $26, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, price in making quota- 
tions. Shipments are somewhat 
heavier. Forging billets are holding 
at $31, and the $35, Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland, price on wire rods is well 
established. 


Rails and Track Accessories 


The Erie Railroad has placed 24,- 
549 tons of rails, allocated as follows: 
Carnegie Steel Co., 16,049 tons; II- 
linois Steel Co., 4500 tons; Bethlehem 
Steel Co., 2000 tons; Inland Steel Co., 
2000 tons. No inquiry for accessories 
has appeared, but will probably fol- 
low the rail orders in a few days. 
Otherwise the market is very quiet. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Miscellaneous demand for heavy 
hot-rolled products continues to show 
limited improvement. Small structural 
and reinforcing bar projects are ap- 
pearing in better volume, and struc- 
tural awards have been slightly 
heavier in the last week. Shipments 
of reinforcing bars for highway con- 
struction are gaining, and merchant 
and alloy steel bars going to the auto- 
motive and related industries are 
more active. Plates are rather quiet, 
although inquiry for barges is fairly 
substantial. As has been the case 
in the past, prospective buyers are 
hesitant about closing. 


Prices on bars, plates and shapes 
are fairly well held at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh. Makers of plates have issued 
new cards of extras, formerly recog- 
nizing a number of selling practices 
which have not been previously pub- 
lished. Extras for flame cutting on 
plates 2% to 5 in. thick, inclusive, are 


quoted for the first time, and estab- 
lished extras on other heavy grades 
are given formal recognition. Rein- 
forcing bars are still quoted at 1.40c., 
Pittsburgh, for mill lengths, and less 
shading of the market is encountered 
than was the case a month ago. 


Tubular Goods 


The A. M. Byers Co. and the Read- 
ing Iron Co. have increased the dis- 
counts on wrought iron, black and 
galvanized, pipe, bringing about a re- 
duction of $7 and $10 a ton, respec- 
tively in the net quotations on the base 
sizes. The change is in line with the 
reduction recently announced on steel 
pipe. Demand for steel pipe has been 
particularly quiet in the last few days, 
principally because of cessations of 
shipments to the oil country. Buyers 
in the oil industry are awaiting a def- 
inite proration program, before mak- 
ing further commitments, and demand 
for pipe from other sources is still 
lacking. 


Wire Products 


Improved shipments to the merchant 
trade are still a feature of this 
market, although the movement is 
now scarcely as heavy as was the 
case at the end of the quarter. Manu- 
facturers are still taking wire in a 
limited way, although some improve- 
ment from the automotive industry is 
in evidence. Road mesh is beginning 
to move in slightly better volume. 
Wire and nail prices are well main- 
tained. 


Sheets 


Demand for sheet mill products is 
well maintained, and operating sched- 
ules have improved sharply in the 
last week or two. Last week’s pro- 
duction approximated about 19 per 
cent of the industry’s capacity, and 
a 22 per cent average is scheduled for 
the current period. The greatest 
gains have been registered in full 
finished sheets going to the automo- 
tive industry, although galvanized ma- 
terial is-in much better demand, and 
there is a better movement of hot- 
rolled stock to the barrel making 
trade. Prices are fairly well main- 
tained on the general run of sheets, 
and upward revisions are in prospect 
if demand continues to improve. 


Tin Plate 


Production in the industry as a 
whole has risen to about 45 per cent 
of capacity, the rate which prevailed 
during the greater part of February. 
Shipments are improving, but the con- 
tainer manufacturers are hesitant in 
making commitments far in advance. 


Strip Steel 


Demand is definitely stronger, and 
some companies are receiving releases 
comparable to the rate which prevailed 
prior to the bank holiday. The wood 
barrel making industry is taking 
hoops in fair volume, but the automo- 
tive trade continues to provide most 
of the strip steel tonnage. Hot-rolled 
strip is generally held at 1.45c., Pitts- 
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burgh, while cold-rolled is still weak 
at 1.80c. to 2c. 


Coal and Coke 


The prospect of a central selling 
agency for western Pennsylvania coal 
operators, similar to Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., is a feature of the market 
this week. Most of the larger pro- 
ducers in the district seem to be will- 
ing to cooperate in this move, and 
formal steps toward the inauguration 
of such plans will be initiated this 
week. Producers of low volatile coal 
in the Central Pennsylvania district 
have already inaugurated such an 
agency. The coke market continues 
very quiet, with prices weak and un- 
changed. 


Scrap 


A Wheeling district consumer has 
contracted for approximately 80,000 
tons of the heavy melting steel pro- 
duced in the scrapping of freight 
cars and locomotives by the Southern 
Railway. The price has not been di- 
vulged, although the material is said 


to have cost the dealers handling it 
approximately $5 a gross ton, f.o.b. 
Memphis. A further charge will be 
added for dismantling the cars, as 
well as for barge transportation to 
the consuming mill. The Ashland, 
Ky., consumer has also contracted for 
a portion of the scrap to be produced 
by this program, and a substantial 
tonnage will go to a Birmingham con- 
sumer. The amount to be exported 
will probably be small and consist 
largely of specialties. Railroad heavy 
melting steel was sold to a Pittsburgh 
district consumer last week at $10.50, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad list 
brought better than $10. Two con- 
sumers have also paid $8.50 for No. 2 
steel, while another bought for $8.25. 
Dealers are paying as high as $9.50 
for hydraulic bundles for shipment 
to a nearby consuming point. Under 
the circumstances, the steel-making 
grades have all been marked up and 
sales of machine shop turnings have 
been at 25c. over recent quotations. 
Blast furnace scrap is slightly 
stronger. 





British Home Demand Gaining; 
Continental Steel Prices Higher 


| ONDON, ENGLAND, April 10 
(By Cable).—Domestic demand 
continues to expand, but ex- 
port trade is still slow. Tin plate 
business is quiet, with output around 








British Prices f.o.b. United Kingdom 


Ports 
Per Gross Ton 


Ferromanganese, 

NN. chads £9 
Billetsopen-hearth £5 to £5 7s. 6d. 
Black sheets, Jap- 

anese specifica- 


DE Sc cunaon ae £11 
Tin plate, per base 

7 Sere lbs. 6d. to 16s, 
Steel bars, open- 

MOEN. vvskcicd £7 174s. to £8 7%s. 
Beams, open-hrth. £7 74s. to £717\%s. 
Channels, open- 

rere £7 12%. to £8 2s. 
Angles, open- 


acu .. £7 Ths. to £717%s. 


a £8 10s. 
Galvanized sheets, 


No. 24 gage....£10 10s. to £10 15s. 


Continental Prices, f.o.b. Continental 
Ports 


Per Metric Ton, Gold £ at $4.86 


Billets, Thomas... £2 4s. 
Wire rods, No. 5 

5 cbaaoek £4 10s. 
Black sheets, No. 

31 gage, Jap- 


BS 5c0dasnte £11 5s. 
Steel bars, mer- 

PRS secewees £2 15s. 
Beams, Thomas... £2 7s. 
Angles, Thomas 

4-in. and larger £2 8s. 
Angles, small..... £2 10s. 


Hoops and_ strip 
steel over 6-in. 


NN san Ces cae £3 10s. 
Wire, plain, No. 8 £5 7s. 6d. 
Wire nails....... £5 15s. 


Wire, barbed, 4-pt. 
No. 10 B.W.G.. £8 15s. 
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60 per cent of capacity, which soon 
will be reduced as some works are 
closing. 

The Continental market is awaiting 
final details on sales syndicates and 
new prices for controlled products. 
Some works are now willing to book 
business, but buyers are inclined to 
hold back. Italy and Japan are still 
taking a considerable tonnage of Con- 
tinental sheet bars. Business with 
consumers in the United Kingdom is 
lacking. 

The Belgian Societe Metallurgique 
de Saint Eloi, at Thy-le-Chateau, is 
shutting down owing to the scarcity 
of orders for iron bars. 

The French Government will assist 
French railways to place this year 
orders for locomotives and rolling 
stock totaling 500,000,000 fr. The 
business will go to French makers. 





Buffalo Pig Iron Firmer 


In Boston Market 


OSTON, April 11.—Buffalo iron 

prices are firmer inasmuch as 
furnaces are quoting 25c. a ton dif- 
ferentials on No. 2X and No. 1X 
grades. A small amount of business 
was booked the past week at the new 
prices. There is some talk of higher 
Alabama iron prices, but there is 
nothing definite on the subject. Pig 
iron sales have dropped sharply, 
amounting to but a few hundred tons 
in the week, with truck lots predomi- 
nating. The Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., has 
not covered its 500-ton inquiry. An- 





other consumer is negotiating pri- 
vately for 250 tons. 


The scrap market has lapsed into 
inaction, higher prices for No. 1 
heavy melting steel at Pittsburgh 
having failed to stimulate business 
here. 


The cast iron pipe market is the 
brightest spot in Boston just now. 
Tonnages being booked are small, but 
there are quite a few of them. 





Birmingham Steel Orders 
Show Moderate Gains 


aes, April 11.— The 
trend of the pig iron market is 
without change, bookings and _ ship- 
ments being small and irregular. In 
this district pig iron is not sharing 
the moderate improvement of steel. 
Foundry operations are very much 
restricted and little relief has yet 
been provided by pressure pipe, which 
is the only likely source for early im- 
provement. Pipe plant operations 
have been slightly better in recent 
weeks but not enough to affect the pig 
iron market to any extent. Pipe 
bookings last week were small. Dur- 
ing the present week there will be 
approximately 5000 tons up for bids, 
with St. Louis providing 3000 tons of 
this total. Blast furnace operations 
are confined to two stacks, the Ten- 
nessee company having one on basic 
iron and Woodward Iron Co. one on 
foundry. Southern quotations con- 
tinue on a base of $11. The Republic 
Steel Corpn. has entered the commer- 
cial coal market and has booked ap- 
proximately 140,000 tons of coal for 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad. 


Steel 


The Ensley rail mill of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. will 
resume operations on April 17 for one 
week to handle some small orders that 
have accumulated. This is in line 
with the policy announced some time 
ago of operating the mill for brief 
periods from time to time to handle 
small tonnages. Hot metal will be 
brought from the Fairfield works and 
no other units at Ensley will be 
worked. The rail mill has not been 
in production since late February. 


Bookings of the two steel manu- 
facturers in this district have been 
showing moderate gains in _ recent 
weeks. For one company, last week 
was the best in the past month or so. 
Orders are still small in size and 
mostly for prompt shipment. Both 
companies report that the first 
quarter was ahead of the same period 
last year. New business of fabri- 
cators of structural steel and rein- 
forced bars is mostly small and oc- 
casional. For the second successive 
week there was an increase in open- 
hearth operations, six and seven being 
active throughout the week, as com- 
pared with five and six the preceding 
week. The schedule for the present 
week provides for seven. 
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Chicago Ingot Output Rises 
Sharply to 19 Per Cent 


Bar and Sheet Mills Busier—Rail Mills Operating—Pig Iron 
Shipments Expanding 


HICAGO, April 11. — Chicago 
( steel ingot output has climbed 

rapidly in the last few days 
and now tops 19 per cent of capacity, 
which is slightly more than the rate 
that prevailed at the time of the bank 
moratorium and nearly up to the best 
record this year. 

Current specifications, the best of 
the year, carry some miscellaneous 
business, but by far the best releases 
are coming from automobile manu- 
facturers. Rail releases add zest to 
the market. New buying is making a 
good showing and carries with it some 
mark of speculation, though sellers 
are trying hard to hold this phase of 
the market in check. 

Some individual bar mills are pro- 
ducing at 30 per cent of capacity and 
some sheet units are close to 40 per 
cent. 


A noticeable characteristic of the 
market is the firmness exhibited by 
prices. 


Steel posts and fencing are again 
moving to farm areas, which are 
much encouraged over the increases 
in prices for farm products. 


Railroad inquiry for track fasten- 
ings is improved, but structural steel 
seems to have touched a new low of 
inactivity. 

The local scrap market is more or 
less at a dead level. Buying is light 
and shipments are of little conse- 
quence, but prices are firm and will 
need little encouragement to advance. 


Pig Iron 


Sales of Northern iron are steady, 
and fresh inquiry now before the 
trade is for not less than 10,000 tons 
in miscellaneous lots. A melter in 
Illinois will take 500 tons of low phos- 
phorous iron, and a Wisconsin user 
will buy a like amount of foundry 
iron. Releases at hand indicate that 
April shipments will exceed those of 
March by at least 25 per cent. Prices 
are decidedly firmer in all directions 
from Chicago. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Chicago’s orders for 10,000 tons, 
awarded to two foundries, make the 
week outstanding in the cast iron 
pipe market. Appleton, Wis., has 
purchased a small lot. Bids will be 
taken this week at St. Louis on about 
4000 tons. A number of small munic- 
ipalities are inquiring for a few car- 
loads each. On the whole, the tone of 
the market is improved. Prices are 
steady in and near Chicago. 


Reinforcing Bars 


fresh inquiry is growing, but the 
pace is slow and most projects are 


very small. The State of Illinois is 
taking bids on 100 tons of road work, 
and more is to follow. Contractors 
are resuming work on bridges and 
culverts, and some of them are order- 
ing out road steel to have it at hand 
when the engineers permit resump- 
tion of slab work. This situation is 
helping mills, which report shipments 
the largest so far this year. Plans 
for the Chicago Carton Co.’s plant, 
requiring 1000 tons, will be out in 
about three weeks. 


Rails and Track Supplies 


Both Chicago rail mills have re- 
sumed operations. Based on the 5000 
tons of releases made a week ago. 
The Erie has ordered 24,000 tons, part 
of which will be rolled by local mills. 
It is said here that the Erie has made 
no mention of accessories, but its 
needs are expected to be announced 
in the near future. Activity in track 
supplies is stimulated by an inquiry 
for 7000 tons of tie plates by the 
Missouri Pacific and 4000 tons by the 
Soo Line. Although fresh inquiries 
for rails are lacking, sellers in this 
market believe that a turn for the 
better in railroad business is near at 
hand. 


Wire Products 


There is further improvement in de- 
mand for wire and wire products 
from automobile manufacturers, and 
miscellaneous users are coming into 
the market a little faster. Most con- 
sumers are still very cautious as to 
the size of tonnages they will take, 
but at the same time they are keeping 
a close eye on _ possible upward 
changes in prices. Reports from 
rural areas are better. Steel posts 
and fencing are beginning to move 
long after what is usually considered 
the opening of the season. 


Structural Material 

Current transactions are very light 
in all phases of the market. A Chi- 
cago contractor is low bidder on the 
St. Louis Federal Building, which 
calls for 6509 tons of steel. The con- 
tract for the St. Paul Post Office has 
been closed, the steel, as previously 
announced, going to the McClintic- 
Marshall Corpn. New brewery con- 
struction, though much talked about, 
has not developed, and work of this 
kind is confined to additions to exist- 
ing structures. 


Plates 


The only business of note in this 
market is an order for 1000 tons of 
plates to be used for the Denver pipe 
line. There is some talk that the rail- 
roads contemplate equipment pur- 


chases, but the general impression is 
that no action of this kind will be 
taken until the railroad reorganiza- 
tion plan has been announced at 
Washington. Activity at railroad 
shops is increasing, but steel needs re- 
main light. Existing brewery plans, if 
put into action, would materially help 
this market. 


Bars 

Demand for bar mill products con- 
tinues to gain slowly, with automobile 
manufacturers the heaviest users. 
However, it is indicated now that use 
by miscellaneous consumers is expand- 
ing. Some bar mills here are pro- 
ducing at 30 per cent of capacity. A 
sizable part of the tonnage going into 
reinforcing bar jobs. 


Sheets 

Chicago sheet mill operations are 
making additional gains, and output 
now stands between 40 and 50 per 
cent of capacity. The bulk of this 
business is coming from automobile 
building centers, but there is also 
larger distribution by warehouses and 
miscellaneous users are more active. 
It is interesting to note that Wis- 
consin, a center for the manufacture 
of steel beer kegs, has passed a law 
prohibiting the use of anything ex- 
cept wood beer kegs. 


Warehouse Business 

Demand from warehouses is creep- 
ing up, and inquiries point to further 
growth. The two base prices formerly 
carried for certain widths on No, 10 
hot-rolled sheets have been dropped 
and a single base price of 2.75c. a lb. 
has been adopted. Also all extras have 
been changed to conform to mill prac- 
tice. 


Scrap 

The Chicago scrap market remains 
rather quiet except for tonnages mov- 
ing to docks. Dealers are paying $6 
to $6.25 a ton, delivered at the dock. 
Boats are now coming through the 
Straits, and scrap movement by water 
from Chicago may be an early de- 
velopment. Most of the serap recently 
offered by the railroads has been with- 
drawn from the market. 





China Plans Monoply 
of Tungsten 


The provincial government of 
Kiangsi, China, world’s principal pro- 
ducer of tungsten and leading Chinese 
source, is planning again to institute 
a provincial monopoly of tungsten de- 
posits in that province, according to 
a radiogram to the Commerce De- 
partment’s Mineral Division from 
Commercial Attache Julean Arnold, 
Shanghai. 


World production of tungsten in 
1930, latest year for which figures 
are available, amounted to 16,589 
metric tons, of which China produced 
9454 metric tons. During that year 
the United States produced 637 tons 
and imported 1807 tons, 1196 of 
which came from China. 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Steel 
Output Rises to 12 Per Cent 


Miscellaneous Inquiries Show Some Improvement—Oil Industry 
Showing More Interest in Purchases 


HILADELPHIA, April 11.— 
P While there has been a lag the 

past week in steel orders, mis- 
cellaneous inquiries have shown a 
slight improvement. Some makers are 
encouraged over a revival of interest 
coming from the oil industry, which 
is feeling the market out for tank 
steel and pipe tonnage. No sizable 
railroad buying is in early prospect. 
Low inventories of the carriers, how- 
ever, are expected to force them into 
the market before long and, if the 
Federal Administration consolidation 
program is worked out successfully 
and financing arranged, good-sized 
purchases by the railroads are ex- 
pected to develop. 


The price structure generally is 
holding up well, with a firmer tone 
in raw materials, including scrap and 
pig iron. 

Steel works operations have gained 
one and one-half points to 12 per cent 
of capacity as a result of the lighting 
of two open-hearth furnaces at Pen- 
coyd, Pa. 


Pig Iron 


Scattered inquiries are coming to 
furnaces and have been stimulated by 
the recent rise in prices for second 
and third quarter delivery. Sales the 
past week have involved only small 
lots. Recent purchases of gray forge 
iron by a nearby melter are said to 
have totaled about 10,000 tons, though 
some estimates are as high as 15,000 
tons. March imports of pig iron into 
the Philadelphia district aggregated 
6503 tons, of which 3413 tons was 
Indian and 3090 tons was Royal Dutch 
iron. Imports of ferromanganese in 
March totaled 150 tons from Antwerp, 
but the shipment is said to have origi- 
nated in Germany. 


Plates, Shapes and Bars 


The market generally is dull. 
Some makers report improvement in 
orders for plates and shapes, though 
the upturn is slight. The oil industry 
is feeling out the market for tank and 
pipe tonnage. The Virginia Ferry 
Corpn. has awarded a boat, requiring 
about 600 tons of plate and 400 tons 
of shapes and bars to Pusey & Jones, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Sheets 


Releases by automobile body build- 
ers have fallen off somewhat. In- 
quiries are small. Prices are reported 
to be well maintained. 


Pipe 
The Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., 


has announced, effective April 11, 
reductions in its prices for puddled 
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wrought iron pipe, amounting in some 
sizes to as much as $20 a ton. The 
average reduction for all sizes is over 
$10 a ton, the reductions applying to 
standard, heavy and double heavy 
wrought iron pipe. 


Imports 


The following iron and steel im- 
ports were received here last week: 
4200 tons of manganese ore from 
Cuba, 4172 tons of pig iron from 
British India, 41 tons of steel bands, 
25 tons of steel flats and 20 tons of 
structural shapes from Belgium. 


Scrap 


The tone of the market remains 
firm, but mills are buying cautiously. 
Any substantial upturn in purchases 
is expected to develop higher prices. 
Some dealers are showing reluctance 
to take tonnages at present levels. A 
eargo of 4000 tons of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel will be loaded here next 
Monday for shipment to Japan. 


Two Buffalo Bridges Will 
Take 13,000 Tons of Steel 


UFFALO, April 11.—Pig iron 

sales in the past week are esti- 
mated to have been more than 2000 
tons, mostly in scattered lots, al- 
though 750 tons of foundry iron for 
a New York State melter was placed. 
Operations of foundries remain about 
the same, with a little more activity 
among the gray iron foundries. 


Steel 


Bids will be taken after April 14 
on one of the largest steel construc- 
tion projects to develop in this ter- 
ritory in many years. Two bridges 
to be built across the Niagara River 
from Buffalo and Tonawanda _ to 
Grand Island; they will require 
11,500 tons of structural steel and 
1500 tons of reinforcing bars. A 
loan of $2,800,000 has been author- 
ized for this project by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpn. Reappoint- 
ment of members of the Grand Island 
Bridge Commission comes _ before 
Governor Lehman on April 14, at 
which time it will be determined 
whether the commission or the State 
of New York will advertise for bids. 
Grand Island, approximately 20 miles 
long, lies in the Niagara River wholly 
in American waters and about half a 
mile from the Buffalo and Tona- 
wanda mainland. It is now acces- 
sible only by ferry, and promoters of 
the bridges believe that completion 
of their project will open up a large 





industrial and residential develop- 
ment. 


The Lackawanna plant of Beth- 
lehem Steel is operating three open- 
hearths and Republic Steel has in- 
creased from one open-hearth to two. 
Wickwire Spencer continues to op- 
erate one. An award of 200 tons 
of fabricated structural steel was 
made to a Buffalo fabricator for a 
new brewery. Additional construc- 
tion at the State prison at Danne- 
mora, N. Y., will require several hun- 
dred tons of reinforcing bars and 
some structural steel. Plans are now 
being studied and figured. 


Scrap 


With very little buying going on, 
the market continues strong. It is 
understood that on a recent sale of 
machine shop turnings from a distant 
point to Niagara Falls, $7 was paid. 
Dealers say that no tonnage can be 
purchased at present quoted prices. 


St. Louis Pig Iron Market 


Firmer; Scrap Strengthens 


T. LOUIS, April 11.—The pig iron 
h\J market has firmed up consider- 
ably, and 50c. a ton more is being 
asked, although published quotations 
are unchanged. The opportunity for 
bargains seems to have passed. With 
the firmer tone has come a disposi- 
tion to further hold off buying, al- 
though it is expected that buying 
will begin shortly. Inquiries for 
second quarter shipment, although not 
beyond that, are being issued by a 
number of melters in varied lines. 
The agricultural industry is decidedly 
more hopeful. Jobbing foundries are 
busier than for some time. 


Steel 


Word comes from Budget Director 
Douglas in Washington that the con- 
struction contract for the St. Louis 
Federal Building will be awarded as 
quickly as possible to the N. P. 
Severin Construction Co., Chicago, 
the low bidder. The building will re- 
quire 6500 tons of structural steel 
and 900 tons of reinforcing bars. 


Open-hearth furnace operations 
slipped back this week to about 15 
per cent of capacity. 





All inquiries for merchant pipe 
await the action of the States of 
Texas and Oklahoma in the matter of 
prorata of production, which has 
been pending for some time. 


The State of Missouri will be in the 
market shortly for 1600 tons of struc- 
tural steel for highway bridges. 


Scrap 


An East Side melter bought a 
round tonnage of heavy melting steel 
the past week at current quotations. 
Dealers could have sold more, but 
they believe that higher prices will 
prevail. Miscellaneous standard-sec- 
tion rails are 50c. a ton higher, and 
railroad springs are up 25c. a ton. 
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Cleveland Steel Business Is 


Aided by Automotive Orders 


Sheets and Strip Placed by Chevrolet and Ford—Erie Releases 
24,549 Tons of Rails—Pig Iron Up 


lated by an increased demand 

from the automotive industry, 
business in finished steel made further 
gains during the week. In addition, 
the Erie Railroad placed 24,549 tons 
of rails for its 1933 requirements and 
issued releases for the greater part 
of this tonnage for deliveries in 
monthly installments during April to 
July, inclusive, thus permiting rail 
mills to start immediate rolling on 
these orders. 


CC isted iy an April 11.—Stimu- 


Ingot output in Cleveland is un- 
changed at 32 per cent of capacity. 

Enlarged motor car production 
schedules, particularly by the Chevro- 
let and Ford companies, has led to 
substantial releases in sheets and 
strip steel and has enabled some of 
the Ohio finishing mills to increase 
operations materially this week. Some 
business in hot-rolled strip has come 
from mills making cold-rolled strip, 
and the demand from parts makers. 
including orders for bars from forge 
shops doing automotive work, has 
gained. Miscellaneous orders for 
steel from industries outside of the 
automotive field continue to show 
some gain, although orders are still 
for small lots. 


The Erie Railroad rail order was 
divided as follows: Carnegie Steel Co., 
16,049 tons; Illinois Steel Co., 4000 
tons; Inland Steel Co., 2000 tons; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 2000 tons. 


Steel prices generally are steady. 
A 50c. a ton price advance on pig 
iron has been made by leading Lake 
producers. 


Pig Iron 


An advance of 50c. a ton from the 
minimum that has prevailed for some 
time on foundry and malleable iron 
for outside delivery has been made by 
two leading Lake furnace interests, 
which are now quoting a minimum of 
$14 for these grades. The price for 
Cleveland delivery is unchanged at 
$15, furnace. The firmer tone of the 
market appears to be a reflection of 
the recently developed firmness in 
scrap prices in some districts. New 
demand is not active and is confined 
to small lots. One producer sold 
1500 tons during the week. Shipments 
so far this month are about 50 per 
cent ahead of March when they de- 
clined sharply because of the banking 
situation. 


lron Ore 


There is still a lack of interest in 
the market, and it may be several 
weeks before 1933 prices are estab- 
lished. Consumers generally have not 
yet prepared their shipping schedules. 


Shipments from Lake Erie docks in 
March were 35,083 tons, against 49,- 
544 tons during the same month last 
year. The dock balance April 1, was 
5,070,768 tons, against 5,759,363 tons 
on the same date a year ago. 


Strip Steel 

Releases for good-sized lots of both 
hot and cold-rolled strip for quick de- 
livery were made during the week by 
some of the General Motors plants. 
Orders from other consumers in the 
automotive field also show a gain. De- 
mand in this immediate territory is 
slack. Hot-rolled strip is firm at 
1.45¢., Pittsburgh. Cold-rolled ma- 
terial is quoted at 1.80c., Cleveland, 
to large consumers and up to 2c. for 
smaller buyers. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 

The Mill Creek interceptor sewer, 
Cincinnati, has been awarded to 
Winston Brothers, contractors, follow- 
ing disposal of litigation. This will 
require 500 tons of steel piling and 
400 tons of reinforcing bars. Public 
work generally is being held up. The 


Ohio road building program for 1933 
will not be decided until after the re- 
convening of the Legislature May 15. 
There is still a demand for small 
angles for beer cases. Demand for 
plates from boiler shops has improved. 
There is also some gain in the demand 
for bars, both from automotive and 
miscellaneous sources. Prices are 
firm at 1.65c., Cleveland, for bars, and 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, for plates and 
shapes. 


Sheets 

New demand from the automotive 
industry shows a fair increase. Orders 
covering their requirements for 30 
days were placed by some of the 
motor car manufacturers during the 
week. Miscellaneous demand has im- 
proved for hot-rolled, enameling and 
galvanized sheets. Prices are steady. 
Galvanized sheets haVe not been ad- 
vanced above the 2.60c. price. 


Scrap 

A Cleveland steel plant has released 
a fair tonnage of open-hearth and 
blast furnace scrap, and this has re- 
sulted in some activity among dealers 
who are covering against these out- 
standing orders. In spite of reported 
strength in the Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown districts, prices here are 
unchanged except on compressed sheet 
steel and machine shop _ turnings, 
which have advanced. Dealers are 
still able to buy No. 1 heavy melting 
steel at $7. 





Cincinnati Pig lron 


Sales Decline 


INCINNATI, April 11— Demand 

for pig iron declined the past 
week, following an advance in North- 
ern prices and reports of an early 
rise in Southern quotations. Con- 
sumers are covered beyond immediate 
needs, although inventories are not 
of great size. Shipments of pig iron 
improved the past week, but bookings 
were less than 500 tons. Interest in 
Southern iron was more apparent in 
the market, and for the first time in 
more than a year, Southern furnaces 
received almost half of the tonnage, 
although orders were all for small 
lots. 


Steel 

Expansion of culvert and automo- 
tive demand the past week sustained 
sheet buying at the level of the previ- 
ous week, despite easing of demand 
in other industries. Mills in this ter- 
ritory greatly benefited by the rush 
of consumers to cover before the ef- 
fective date of second quarter prices. 
Production at one plant has been 
stepped up to the highest level in some 
time. 


Scrap 

Recent reported sales of 200,000 
tons of railroad scrap will have little 
effect upon the local market since none 
of the material is for shipment into 
this area. Sales of scrap are small 


and infrequent, since trading prices 
are too low to permit dealers’ bids to 
rise sufficiently high to attract scrap 
into this market. The Southern Rail- 
way, the Norfolk & Western and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio are offering 
lists, bids to close this week. 





Pacific Coast Projects 


Mostly Public Work 


AN FRANCISCO, April 10.— 
\) Specifications have been completed 
at Torrance, Cal., for a new munic- 
ipal water system which will include 
a 250,000-gal. tank and 2650 tons 8f 
cast iron pipe. Victorville, Cal., will 
take bids soon on a water system that 
will require 345 tons of 4 and 6-in. 
cast iron pipe. 

During the week projects involving 
major tonnages were carried forward 
with awards of 2070 tons of struc- 
tural steel. The Silver Lake Avenue 
grade separation, requiring 420 tons, 
went to the Consolidated Steel Corpn. 
New structural inquiries total 1410 
tons. At San Francisco bids will be 
taken April 15 on the Bohemian Club, 
which will require 900 to 1000 tons of 
structural steel. Reinforcing bar 
awards were only for 300 tons, with 
inquiries totaling 900 tons being re- 
ported. Bids will be taken April 18 
on 500 tons of bars for the Pine Can- 
yon Dam near Pasadena, Cal. Bids 
are to be received until April 18 for 
the Second Narrows Bridge at Van- 
couver, B. C. 
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New York Steel Orders 
Show a Moderate Gain 


Tin Plate Specifications Help Week’s Bookings—Triborough 
Bridge Work to Go Ahead 


EW YORK, April 11.—A mild 
increase in steel orders during 


the past week, in which tin 
plate made the best showing, has 
given some encouragement to the New 
York steel trade, which has had 
greatly restricted business since the 
bank closings. A few companies had 
the best week since the banks re- 
opened. .Next to tin plate, sheets were 
in the best demand. 

Prospective business includes two 
water pipe lines in northern New 
York, one in Saratoga Springs and 
the other in Batavia; a sub post of- 
fice for New York City, requiring 
3700 tons of steel, on which the D. M. 
W. Construction Co., Brooklyn, is low 
bidder on the general contract, and 
the release of steel for the Triborough 
bridge and tunnel, completion of 
which will proceed under an authority 
created by the New York State Legis- 
lature. 


Steel companies are looking forward 
hopefully to the proposed $3,000,000,- 
000 building program of the Roosevelt 
Administration and to the completion 
of railroad reorganization plans. If 
the railroad problem is solved within 
the near future, it will make a ma- 
terial difference in steel orders, it is 
believed, as the railroads are known 
to have an accumulation of require- 
ments, particularly in rails, track 
fastenings and car repair material. 

The price situation is unchanged. 
Plates continue to be the weakest spot. 
Sharp price competition also prevails 
in reinforcing bars. 


Pig Iron 


,Bookings in the past week, at 2500 
tons, equaled those in the preceding 
week and compare with 4500 tons a 
fortnight ago. Recent contracts have 
been chiefly for spot and _ second 
quarter shipment, with a few sales 
reported for delivery into third 
quarter. Part of last week’s bookings 
represented resale iron. General in- 
quiry has thinned out. Foundries are 
generally inactive, and only in scat- 
tered cases have melts been stepped 
up to any extent. At the prevailing 
reduced operating rate, consumers 
are fairly well covered for their 
actual requirements for at least a 
month ahead, and any further swell- 
ing in demand will probably await 
the impetus of general expansion in 
melt. Price firmness is still evident. 
Eastern Pennsylvania iron is steady 
at $13.50, furnace, for the base grade. 
Silicon differentials of 25c. a ton have 
been instituted on Buffalo brands for 
delivery in that district, but premiums 
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have not yet been made applicable to 
Eastern shipments. Although sellers 
of foreign iron are reported to hold 
higher price views, there is no evi- 
dence of any upward revisions in quo- 
tations on import brands. ~ 


Reinforcing Bars 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpn. 
has approved a loan for constructing 
two bridges that will connect Grand 
Island with Albany and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Bar requirements for 
this project are estimated at 1500 
tons. Reconstruction of the St. 


George’s ferry viaduct on Staten Is- 
land will require 150 tons, and a 
sewer project in Brooklyn will take 
366 tons. Highway work in New 
York and New Jersey accounted for 
the bulk of last week’s awards. Prices 
still lack stability. The 1.40c., Pitts- 
burgh base has been subject to fre- 
quent concessions on sizable lots. 


Scrap 


A shipload of No. 1 steel has been 
sold for delivery to Japan. This ma- 
terial is being purchased at $6 a ton, 
f.o.b. cars on dock, for direct loading 
onto steamer. The barge price for 
No. 1. steel is unchanged at $5. 
Foreign buyers are reported to be 
seeking further tonnages of the heavy 
melting grades, but as yet have not 
conceded to the demands of sellers for 
higher prices. Domestic consumers 
are sparing in their demands, and 
shipments to Eastern mills are ir- 
regular. Prices for cast grades and 
specialty grades are firm. 





Valley Steel Industry Showing 


Signs of Gradual Recovery 


: Y OUNGSTOWN, April 11.—The 
Valley steel industry is grad- 
ually recovering from the ef- 

fects of the banking holiday. One 
small company reports that its ton- 
nage is now comparable with the 
February average. The larger inter- 
ests are reacting more slowly to im- 
provement, but orders for practically 
all finished products are running 
ahead of those of March. The volume 
of orders from the automobile in- 
dustry is still disappointing, but de- 
mand for sheets for other purposes 
is considerably improved, while open 
weather is bringing increased orders 
for wire products, reinforcing bars 
and galvanized roofing stock. The 
results of the recent drastic reduc- 
tion in pipe prices are not yet ap- 
parent, but oil country goods are 
quiet because of the uncertainty in 
that industry, and sizeable line pipe 
projects are still lacking. 


Steel ingot production in the Val- 
leys is now averaging about 18 per 
cent of capacity, as compared with a 
low of about 12 per cent in mid- 
March. The schedules of finishing 
mills are still intermittent, but tin 
mills in the district are averaging 
well over 50 per cent, while sheet 
producers have stepped up produc- 
tion to 20 per cent. Bar units are 
engaged at a lower rate and strip 
mills are adhering to their usual 
policy of running every other week. 


Valley and northern Ohio mills 
have derived some additional tonnage 
from the brewing industry, prin- 
cipally in the form of hoops and tin 
plate for bottle caps. One hoop mill 


in the district has been running 
rather steadily in the last month and 
others are actively soliciting the bar- 
rel making trade from which they 
took business in the past. No reports 
are heard of steel for tanks in this 
district. 


Finished steel prices, with the pos- 
sible exception of cold-rolled strip, 
are more stable than they have been 
at any time this year. Consumers of 
steel are not averse to covering their 
requirements for comparatively long 
periods, but mills are avoiding con- 
tracts of more than three months’ 
duration whenever possible. Any 
pronounced improvement in demand 
would undoubtedly lead mills to ad- 
vance prices for the third quarter. 
In the meantime, they are content in 
their efforts to provide a firm basis 
from which to raise selling prices, 
now many dollars below the cost of 
production in this district. The semi- 
finished steel market is unusually 
firm, with $26, Youngstown, the pre- 
vailing quotation on billets, slabs and 
sheet bars. 


The raw materials markets are 
definitely stronger and talk is heard 
of an advance in pig iron prices. 
Nevertheless, demand in the district 
has not improved materially, and any 
increase undertaken will probably 
take the form of a strengthening of 
prevailing quotations. The scrap 
market reflects pronounced strength 
in the Pittsburgh district and No. 1 
heavy melting steel is no longer avail- 
able at $9.50. No recent sales are 
reported which would bring quoted 
prices to a higher level. 
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Fabricated Structural Steel 


Lettings Decline—New Projects in Good Volume 


WARDS of 7000 tons are mostly for public work and compare with 
20,300 tons a week ago. The largest letting, 1000 tons, is for the 

St. George viaduct at Staten Island, N. Y. New projects of 17,200 tons 
are considerably larger than those of a week ago and are swelled by a 
single inquiry of 11,500 tons for bridges over the Niagara River to Grand 


Island. Awards follow: 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Buffalo, 230 tons, storage building, Gerhard 
Lang Brewing Co., to R. S. McMannus Steel 
Construction Co., Inc. 


Scarsdale, N. Y., 290 tons, high school and 
grade school, to Belmont [Iron Works. 


Perth Amboy, N. J., 130 tons, dairy plant, 
to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 


New York, 1000 tons, St. George viaduct, 
Staten Island, to Phoenix Bridge Co. 


Brooklyn, 120 tons, Church of our Lady of 
Refuge, to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Taft, Okla., 300 tons, reformatory, to Capi- 
tol Steel & Iron Co. 


El Reno, Okla., 300 tons, mess hall and 
school building, to Capitol Steel Co. 


Tarrant County, Tex., 150 tons, highway 
bridge, to North Texas Iron & Steel Co. 


St. Tammany Parrish, La., tonnage not 
stated, movable bridge, to Wisconsin Bridge 
& Iron Co. 


State of Mississippi, 462 tons, Monroe county 
bridge girders, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


Bernalillo County, N. M., 220 tons, State 
paving structure, to an unnamed bidder. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Chicago & North Western Railway, 210 tons, 
beam bridges in Michigan, to American 
Bridge Co, 


Sedgewick County, Kan., 360 tons, highway 
bridge, to Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 


Chicago, 225 tons, Hollywood Theatre for 
Century of Progress, to Gage Structural Steel 
Co. 


Chicago, i60 tons, Avenue of Flags for 
Century of Progress, to Gage Structural Steel 
Co. 


Gentry County, Mo., 140 tons, highway 
bridge, to St. Joseph Structural Steel Co.; 
previously reported to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. 


State of Missouri, 580 tons, highway bridges, 
to Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Works. 


State of Nebraska, 120 tons, bridges, to 
Omaha Steel Works. 


WESTERN STATES 


Colorado Springs, Colo., 125 tons, Printers’ 
Home, to E. Burkhardt & Sons. 


Twin Bridges, Mont., 125 tons, bridge over 
Jefferson River, to Isaacson Iron Works. 


Los Angeles, 420 tons, Silver Lake avenue 
grade separation, to Consolidated Steel Corpn. 


Los Angeles, 455 tons, Sunset Boulevard 
bridge and Temple Street bridge, to Consoli- 
dated Steel Corpn. 


Santa Ana, Cal., 175 tons, department store, 
to Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 


Whatcom County, Wash., 258 tons, bridge 
over Baker River, to an unnamed bidder. 


Seattle, 125 tons, river work by United 
States Engineers, to an unnamed bidder. 


Metaline Falls, Wash., 130 tons, highway 
bridge, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


Ventura, Cal., 100 tons, post office, to Con- 
solidated Steel Corpn. 


Nome, Alaska, 175 tons, Government project, 
to Pacific Coast Steel Corpn. 


NEW STRUCTURAL STEEL PROJECTS 
NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Dannemora, N. Y., 1000 tons, building for 
Clinton Prison. 


Unadilla, N. Y., 235 tons, grade crossing 
elimination for Delaware & Hudson Railroad. 


Baltimore, 150 tons, alteration to garage for 
Rice Bakery Co. 


Buffalo, 11,500 tons, bridges over Niagara 
River to Grand Island. 


SOUTHWEST 


Phoenix, Ariz., 1500 tons, post office, Great 
Lakes Construction Co. low bidder. 


El Reno, Okla., 300 tons, cell block and 
utility buildings for Southwestern Reforma- 
tory; Worsham Brothers, Knoxville, Tenn., 
low bidders. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Detroit, 100 tons, bridge for Pennsylvania 
Railroad; American Bridge Co. low bidder. 


; State of Illinois, 278 tons, highway bridge 
in Alexandria County; bids to be opened April 
19. 


St. Louis, 6500 tons, Federal building; N. P. 
Severin & Co., low bidders. 


State of Missouri, 1500 tons, highway 
bridges. 


Cincinnati, 500 tons sheet piling for Mill 
Creek intercepter sewer, 


WESTERN STATES 


San Francisco, 260 tons, Raish apartment 
building, bids soon. 


San Francisco, 1000 tons, Bohemian Club, 
bids April 15. 


Goshen Junction, Cal., 150 tons, Southern 
Pacific subway, bids under advisement. 


FABRICATED PLATE 
AWARDS 


_ Brooklyn, 150 tons, syrup tanks for New 
York Dock Co., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Structural Steel Co. 


Boulder, Nev., 475 tons, cement storage 
tanks for Six Companies, Inc., to Consolidated 
Steel Corpn. 


Los Angeles, 100 tons, 16 tanks, to West- 
ern Pipe & Steel Co. 


Seattle, 250 tons, standpipe, to Puget Sound 
Machinery Depot. 





Cast Iron Pipe 


Warren Foundry & Pipe Corpn. is low bid- 
der on 450 tons required by Milton, Mass. 


Manchester, N. H., has awarded 400 tons of 
i- to 12-in. to the United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 


Hartford, Conn., has awarded 150 tons of 
12-in. to Warren Foundry & Pipe Corpn. 


Marblehead, Mass., has placed 150 tons with 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corpn. 


Leominster, Mass., has under advisement 
bids on 10,680 ft. of 8-in. Class 150, 2500 ft. 
of 10-in. and 9760 ft. of 12-in. 


Woonsocket, R. 1., closed bids April 12 for 
its yearly pipe requirements. No actual ton- 
nage was specified. 


Appleton, Wis., has awarded 165 tons to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Chicago has awarded about 10,000 tons of 
30- to 48-in.; 2500 tons to James B. Clow & 
Sons, and 1500 tons to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 


New Orleans let contract to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. for about 100 tons for water 
system. 


Victorville, Cal., will take bids soon on 34f 
tons. 


San Francisco has awarded 410 tens for 
the County Jail to Frederick W. Snook Co. 


Everett, Wash., the Pacific Water Works 
Supply Co. was awarded the contract for 1800 
tons instead of 1275 tons as originally re- 
ported. 


Victorville, Cal., will require about 37,00Q 
lin. ft. of 4- to 6-in. for proposed water 
system. Bond issue of $50,000 has been voted 
for work. Charles L. Foulke, 455 Fourth 
Street, San Bernardino, Cal., is consulting en- 
gineer. 


The Dalles, Ore., will purchase about 3000 
ft., 6- to 8-in. for municipal water system 
extensions; John Chambers, superintendent of 
waterworks, in charge. 





Pipe Lines 


Texas Corpn., Houston, Tex., has approved 
plans for construction of 4-in. steel pipe line 
from oil field district at Opelousas, La., to 
Livonia, La., and vicinity, about 19 miles. 


United States Engineering Office, Kansas 
City, Mo., asks bids until April 17 for 10 
lengths of welded steel pipe (Circular 597). 


Guymon, Okla., will ask bids before close of 
month for about 13 miles of steel pipe for 
municipal gas system. Fund of $50.000 is 
being arranged for work, including gas dis- 
tributing plant. 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co., Baltimore, is considering early purchase 
of over 500 tons of 6-in. steel pipe for gas 
mains. 


J. A. Davis, 4215 South Carroliton Street, 
New Orleans, is interested in installation of 
steel pipe line for oil service near city, and 
is considering early purchase of 90,090 to 100,- 
000 ft. of 8-in. diameter pipe. 





Reinforcing Steel 


Awards 650 Tons—New Projects, 
3600 Tons 


State of New York, 165 tons, highway con- 
struction, Yonkers-White Plains, to Kalman 
Steel Corpn. 

State of New Jersey, 175 tons, highway con- 
struction, route 29, section 3A, to Truscon 
Steel Co.; S. J. Groves & Son, general con- 
tractors. 


San Quentin, Cal., 181 tons, State prison, to 
Pacific Coast Steel Corpn. 


Ventura County, Cal., 122 tons, State pav- 
ing, to Pacific Coast Steel Corpn. 


NEW REINFORCING BAR PROJECTS 


Brooklyn, 366 tons, sewer project on Ave- 
nue L. 


Staten Island, N. Y., 150 tons, reconstruction 
of St. George’s ferry viaduct; bids in. 


Buffalo, 1500 tons, bridges over Niagara 
River to Grand Island. 


Pittsburgh, 160 tons, section of Mount 
Washington roadway; Novarro Contracting 
Co., general contractor. 


Cincinnati, 400 tons, Mill Creek intercep~ 
tor sewer 


State of Illinois, 100 tons, road work. 


St. Louis, 900 tons, Federal building, N. P. 
Severin Construction Co., general contractor. 


San Jose, Cal., 100 tons, State armory; bids 
April 18. 


San Jose, Cal., 100 tons, city bridge; bids 


soon. 


Pasadena, Cal., 500 tons, Pine Canyon dam; 
bids April 18. 


Denver, 200 tons, for Boulder Dam; bids 
under advisement. 
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Non-Ferrous Prices Swing 


Upward on Mixed Factors 


Copper Up on Curtailment Prospects; Tin, Lead Backed by 
Good Demand; Zinc Gains on Tight Ore Situation 


EW YORK, April 11.—Prospects 
4‘ of a complete suspension of do- 
mestic copper production and further 
talk of inflation have injected vigor 
into the domestic market. Though no 
definite plans have been announced, 
leading interests suggest the prob- 
ability that current discussions will 
likely lead to a complete shutdown on 
May 1, extending for about six 
months. In the event that the plans 
crystallize, the action of American 
producers, it is pointed out, would es- 
tablish a precedent worthy of consid- 
eration by foreign operators, who 
might be expected subsequently to ef- 
fect curtailment on a more moderate 
scale. Definite announcements relat- 
ing to shutdowns are expected from 
some American producers before May 
1. Electrolytic copper, as a conse- 
quence of these prospects, has risen 
5¢c. a Jb. during the week to 5.37%éc., 
Connecticut basis, with some metal 
held at 5.50c. Moderate business has 
been done at both levels. Domestic 


consumers, in view of the break in 
prices in March following a quick 
jump to 5.75¢c., are now wary about 
entering definite commitments, evi- 
dently preferring to await a more 
definite turn in events. It is the 
opinion of a leading factor here that, 
should a general shutdown material- 
ize, both producers’ and custom smelt- 
ers’ offerings would be posted prob- 
ably at a starting point of 6c., Con- 
necticut basis. 


Dealings in foreign markets were 
brisk toward the close of last week. 
Continental quotations rose sharply 
from 4.95c. early in the week to the 
current range of 5.37%c. to 5.50c., 
c.i.f. usual ports. Demand was par- 
ticularly active in the United King- 
dom, following a quiet spell. 


Tin 
Spot Straits tin has advanced 60 


points in the past week to 25.50c. a 
lb., New York, nearly matching the 








The Week’s Prices. 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


April 5 April 6 April7 April8 April10 April 11 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y.*..... 4.75 4.75 5.00 5 00 5.00 5.12% 
Lake copper, New York..... oa 5.00 5.00 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.50 
Straits tin, Spot, N. Y ». 20.00 25.15 25.25 ee 25.50 25.50 
eS ee eee ee 3.00 3.00 3.00 $.00 2 t9 a 
sO eee 3.37 3.37 37 3.37 3.47 AT 
Lead, St. Louis........ rrr 2.87% 2.87% 2.871 2.87% 2.87% 3.12% 
Lead, New York...... ang oh as 3.00 3.00 500 3.00 2.00 3.25 
*Refinery quotations price 4c. higher delivered in Connecticut 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 22.90c. a lb., delivered. : s 
Nickel electrolytic cathode, 35c. a lb., delivered; shot and ingot, 36c. a Ib., delivered. 
Antimony, 5.95c. a Ib., New York. . 
Brass ingots, 85-5-5-5, 5.50c. a lb., New York and Philadelphia. 
Comer, TOM is cicsiscconscvas 6.00c. 
r ’ : 
rn om Now York Warehouse Copper, electrolytic............ 6.00c. 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. ee eee eee 5.75¢. 
Tin, Straits pig........ 27.00c. to 28.00c. SER are re 4.25c. to 4.50¢, 
SSK. a cube + a aa'K We 29.00c. to 31.00c. Lead, American pig..... 4.00c. to 4.50c. 
Copper, LBRO. cicessics 7.00c. to 8.00c Lead, bar..... SR Ran Sh hae > RE 7.50¢ 
Copper, electrolytic.... 6.75c.to 7.75c. Antimony, Asiatic............. 8.50c. 
Copper, casting........ 6.50c.to 7.50c. Babbitt metal, medium grade... -16.50¢. 
*Copper sheets, hot- Babbitt — wee ES co. 
NEE i ghc ala since Want 6 13.87 %e. Soler. We BRE Biwe sescnsercevs .00¢e 
*High brass sheets.... tyre 
*Seamless brass tubes 3.50c. 
*Seamless copper tubes 12.62%c Old Metals, Per Lb., New York 
PRPGRE TOES... ..sccovss 8.75c. . ; . se : 
ie Ns sco 4 dg eh 4.37%ec.to 4.87l%4c. Buying prices are paid by dealers for 
Zinc sheets. (No. 9) miscellaneous lots o— smaller ane 
Per Soe ; - - lators, and selling prices are those charg- 
gy - 9.28e. - epee: ed to consumers after the metal has been 
Lead, American pig 3.75c.to 4.25¢ . : 
Lead. bar ; "*** 6 96e to 6.25c. prepared for their uses. (All prices are 
Lead, Se eee 7.00c. nominal. ) Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Antimony, Asiatic..... 8.00c.to 9.00c. Buying _ Selling 
Alum., virgin, 99 per Prices Prices 
cent plus........... 23.30c. Copper, hvy. crucible. 3.875¢. 4.375c. 
Alum. No. 1 for remelt- Copper, hvy. and wire 3.75c. 4.25¢. 
ing, 98 to 99 per cent 16.00c. Copper, light and bot- ‘ 
Solder, % and %...... 15.50c. to 16.50c. SMR ts Fe lees 2.875. 3.625¢ 
Babbitt metal com- Braet, BeGVy < os. sve. 1. Tec. 2.375¢ 
mercial grade....... 21.00c. to 32.00c. Brass, light.......... 1.375c. 1.75¢. 
=~ : Hvy. machine com- " 
*These prices are also for delivery OMEIOU  i'x.0 nie 0459 2.75¢ 3.125¢ 
from Chicago and Cleveland warehouses. No. 1 yel. brass turn- sien wes 
HE: sokictssenenens .125c. 5 0« 
No. 1 red brass or cu ove 
compos. turnings... 2.375c. 2.75¢. 
From Cleveland Warehouse Lead, heavy........- 2.125c. 2.50c. 
Delivered Prices per Lb. Rab niet ep ects 1.25c.  1.625¢ 
RS SR eee ree 29.50c. Cast aluminum....... 3.75¢. 5.00c. 
Tin, bar “er Shin bah eid ae ack eee 31.50c. Sheet aluminum...... 8.50c. 10.00c. 


ee 
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previous week’s gain. 


Most of the 
last week’s advance was backed by a 


good demand for nearby metal, 
strength in the London market and 
the continued tight position of New 
York stocks. Buying interest has 
been well spread out, with calls par- 
ticularly urgent from shops engaged 
in beer pipe manufacture. Future tin 
is somewhat neglected. Strong ten- 
dencies in London today were offset 
here by weak sterling. London quo- 
tations averaged more than £4 higher 
for the week, with today’s market 
£156 7s. 6d. a ton for spot standard, 
£157 for future standard, and £162 
7s. 6d. for spot Straits. The Singa- 
pore market surged ahead £5 15s. dur- 
ing the week to today’s level of £163 
15s. United Kingdom warehouse 
stocks continued their gradual de- 
crease, dropping 215 tons last week to 
27,451 tons. Straits shipments up to 
and including April 8 aggregated 1403 
tons. 


Lead 


The leading Eastern and Midwest- 
ern factors today increased their con- 
tracting bases $5 a ton to 3.25c. a Ib., 
New York, and 3.12%c., St. Louis. 
These advances were _ predicated 
chiefly upon a strong demand for both 
prompt and May metal. Bookings on 
Saturday and Monday showed a not- 
able increase in demand from lead 
pipe and sheet manufacturers and 
from corroders. Inquiry was actively 
renewed today and promises at least 
a temporary buying movement. The 
underlying strength of the market is 
abetted further by the adjusting in- 
fluence of recent curtailment, which is 
expected soon to effect a definite bal- 
ance between production and con- 
sumption. 


Zinc 


While open demand for prime 
Western has not improved, bookings 
in the past week are understood to 
have been the largest in many weeks. 
A $2 advance yesterday, however, to 
3.10c. a lb., East St. Louis, or 3.47c., 
New York, was sponsored chiefly by 
continued strength in the Joplin ore 
fields. Ore production last week 
amounted to only 1500 tons, in con- 
trast with 4100 tons in the preceding 
period. Smelters were able to pur- 
chase only 980 tons of ore at $17 for 
flotation and $18 for mill grades. 





Master Metals, Inc., has’ been 
formed to take over the lead alloys 
department of the Master Builders 
Co., 6713 Morgan Avenue, §S. E., 
Cleveland. The National Lead Co. and 
the Master Builders Co. will be stock- 
holders in the new company, the 
National company holding control. 
W. C. Beachorman is president of 
the new company, S. W. Flesheim, 
vice-president and manager, C. C. 
Foerstner, vice-president, Charles 
Simon, treasurer, and H. W. Dicker- 
son, secretary. 
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eek : 
5100 
on- 
° 5100 
ing 6100 
ur 4100 
9250 Si 
for 
drawn 
2en 
ys 
ers 


Bars, 

‘ol. Rare. 

tars 

of Bars, 

Bars 

m, Bars 
C. 
les 
er- 








BARS, PLATES, SHAPES 
Iron and Steel Bars 


Philadelphia 


Lackawanna 
Birmingham 


DD ae et tt tet pt 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 
(as quoted by distributors) 


mill lengths 


Birmingham, 


, east of Chicago dist 
Heights mills 


Common . ° 
Refined iron, f.o.b. 
Common iron, 
Common 


I'd Philadelphia 
I'd New York 


Tank Plates 


Pittsburgh mill 


Birmingham 
Del’d Cleveland . 
Del'd Philadelphia 


Sparrows Point 


Wrought iron plates, 


Structural Shapes 


Base per Lb 
Pittsburgh mill 60« 
P.o.b. Chicago .. 
Birmingham 


Lackawanna 


Del'd Cleveland 
Philadelphia 


Pacific ports (standard) 
Pacifie ports 


Steel Sheet Piling 


Base per Lh 
1.90¢ 
2. 05¢ 
2 Oe 


(wide flange) 


Chicago mill 


Alloy Steel Bars 


or Canton.) 
Quantity Bar Base 


Nickel Chromium 
Nickel Chromium 
Nickel Chromium 
Nickel Chromium 
Molybdenum 
to 0.25 Molybdenum) 
Chromium Molybdenum 
to 0.40 Molybdenum) 
Nickel Molybdenum 
0.30 Molybdenum 
2.00 Nickel) 


0.90 Chromium) 
Chromium Steel 
1.10 Chromium) 
Chromium Spring Steel 
Chromium Vanadium 
Chromium Vanadium 


Sones nd Square 
Chromium Nickel Vanadium 
Carbon Vanadium 

Above prices are for hot- rolled steel bars 
The differential for cold- 
with 
alloy 


forging quality 


the price for 
the net price for bars of the same analysis 


Billets wader 4 x 4 in. 
bar base 


less than 
tional ares 


ars a 


1-3/16 to 1% in 
1-9/16 to 1% in 


intities of 10,000 to 


out pad 


per 
Alloy 
Differential 
rer 100 Lb 
$0.25 
0.55 


1 
2 
0 
1 
3 
3 
0 


0 


standard classification for cold-finish 
steel bars applying. 


1x 
10 x 10 in., 


Prices 


Base per Lb. 
.60e¢ 
70c¢ 
le 
95e 
R0c. 
65¢ 
700 
T5e 


10¢ 


10¢. 
65c 


40¢ 


30c 
50¢ 


60c¢ 
T5e 
86c 
90¢e 


Base per Lb. 
. ..1,.60¢ 
.1.70¢ 
1.75¢ 

. . 1, 8035¢ 
1.4985¢. to 1.5935¢ 
10c. to 1.50c. 
to 1.50¢ 
to 1. 698¢ 
2. 006 
3. 00¢ 


T0c 
7 T0c 





1. 86775¢ 
2.10¢ 
2. 2e 


Buffalo 


Lb 


ct) 
50 


9 95 


5% 


35 


3.80 


2 


50 


45 
20 
20 


95 
25 


50 
50 


a5 


4 


ton 


carry the 
a section area of 16 
in. or over carry the ‘billet price 
with pectional area of less than 16 In 
. Tegardless of sec 
take the bar price 


Cold Finished Bars* 
Pittsburgh Mill 


bat pect a ed ed 


to neteto vo 


steel 


Slabs 


70¢ 
The 
on 
7 5e 
The 
90¢ 


95e 


0c 
50c 
B5« 
20¢ 
ON 


19,999 Ib. 





of Finished and Semi-Finished Steel, 


Coke, Coal, Cast Iron Pipe 


SHEETS, STRIP, TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 


No. 10 
No. 10, 
No. 10 
No. 10, 
No. 10 
No. 10, 
No. 10, 
No. 10 
No. 10, 
No. 10, 
No. 24 
No. 24 
No. 24 
No. 24 
No. 24 
No. 24 
No. 10 
No. 10 
No. 10 
No. 10 
No. 20 
No. 2 
No. 20 
No. 20 
Note . 





No. 24, 
No. 10, 
No, 20, 


No. 28, 
No. 23 


Standard 
mill 
Standard 


8-Ib 


15-Ib. 


20-Ib 


25-Ib. 
30-Ib. 


10-Ib 


Chicago mill 
Philadelphia 
Birmingham 
Pacific Coast ports 


Hot-Rolled Annealed 


Birmingham 


Chicago mills 


Philadelphia 
Birmingham 


. Wrought iron. 


Cold-Rolled 





Philadelphia 


Cold-Rolled 


Chicago mills 
Philadelphia 


Galvanized Sheets 


. f.0.b. Chicago mills 
. del'd Philadelphia 
» . Birmingham 
. c.f. Pacific 


Long Ternes 


Vitreous Enameling Stock 


Tin Mill Black Plate 


Tin Plate 


Terne Plate 


Morgantown or Pittsburgh 
(Per Package 


QoQ 


a 


~ 


2.30¢ 
2.40¢ 
2.61¢, 


« 
steel 
furniture sheets to be quoted henceforth 
cold-rolled 
for drawing 


with extras 


2.50¢ 
3.00¢ 


2. 30« 
2. 40¢ 


Ror 


Hot-Rolled Hoops, Bands, Strips and 


All widths up to 24 in 
All widths up to 24 i 
Cooperage stock, 
Cooperage stock, 


Cold-Rolled Strips 


I’.o.b. 


F.0.b 


Del’d Chicago 


l.0.b 


Vender stock. No. 2 
burgh or Cleveland 


30¢ 


all merchant 


and 


cent on extras 


Bright wire 
Spring wire 


Standard 
Smooth coated 
Galvanized 


Smooth annealed wire 
Smooth galvanized wire 
Polished 
Galvanized 

Barbed wire 


Flats under ™% In. 
Bece per Lb 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Carload lots 
land.) 

Extras of 
joint carloads 


Manufacturing 


Jobbing Trade 


Base per Keg 
$1 


1.85 


; ) 
e per 100 Lb 
$9 95 


et, 


55 « 
to 1.606 
T0« 


2.00 
2 00« 
2.30: 
2.10« 


and Cleve 


anc 
and 


applied on 
carload 
10 per 


2 he 
3.10 


So 


2.60 
55 


2.80 


> or 
2.30 





Woven wire fence No. 9 gage, base 
column, per net ton vcenes ceueee 


Chicago and Anderson, Ind., mill prices 
are $1 a ton over Pittsburgh base; Duluth, 
Minn, and Worcester, Mass., mill $2 a 
ton over Pittsburgh, and Birmingham mill 
$3 a ton over Pittsburgh. 


STEEL AND WROUGHT PIPE 
AND TUBING 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
District and Lorain, Ohio Mills 


Butt Weld 


Steel Wrought Iron 
Inches Black Galv. yon Black Galr 
WS wegesee 55 33 91% +138 
% to % .. 60% 42 hax +1%+21% 





a ains 65% 54 1% 15 

% -.- 6 59 % . 20% 

1 to 3 71 62 1&1% 251 
1% 28 
2 26 

Lap Weld 

9 66 37 2 87 22% 

2% to 6.. 69% 60% |2%to3% 38 25 

7 and 8 68 58 4to8 .. 40 28% 


9 and 10.. 67 57 9to1l2.. 38 24% 
ll and 12.66 56 


Butt Weld, ertra strong, plain ends 


la .- 62 37 je. : 
%to% .. 58 5 |%4&%+: 
1. .... 68% 54%) % 

% 68 59 % 

1 to 3 70 62 lto2 


Lap Weld, ertra strong, plain ends 


2 . oan 57 t 40 26 
2% to 6.. 69 61 2" to 4.45% 33 
7 to 8 68 58 4% to 6.45 32% 
i and 10 67 57 7&8 46 33 
11 and 12. 66 56 9 to 12.41% 30 


Discounts on steel and wrought iron 
pipe are net and not subject to any points 
or preferentials 


Note—Chicago district mills have a base 
two points less than the above discounts 
Chicago delivered base is 2% points less 
Freight is figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain 
Ohio, and Chicago district mills, the bill 
inc being from the point producing the 
lowest price to destination 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Steel | Charcoal Iron 
2 in. and 2% } 1% in 1 
in 38 | 1% in econ 5 
2% in.—2% in. 46 | 2 in.—2%_ in 13 
3 in nages 2% in.—2% in. 16 
3% in.—4% In. 54 | 3 in. 17 
4 in oes 57 3% in. to 3% 
1% in. to 6 in. 46 in 18 
} 4 in 20 
4% in 21 


On lots of a carload or more, the above 
base discounts are subject to a preferential 
of two fives on steel and of 10 per cent on 
charcoal iron tubes Smaller quantities 
are subject to the following modifications 
from the base discounts 


Lap welded Steel—Under 10,000 Ib., 6 
points under base and one five: 10,000 lb 
to carload 4 points under base and two 
fives. Charcoal Iron—Under 10.000 lt 2 
points under base; 10,000 Ib. to carload 
base and one five 


Standerd Commercial Seamless Boiler 


Tubes 

Cold-Drawn 
1 fir ~ 3 in 46 
1% to 1% in... 53 3% to 3% in 18 
TH DR essccee 1 in 51 
2 to 2% in. . 32 1%. 5 and 6 in. 40 
2% to 2% in 410 

Hot Rolled 
2 and 2% in 38 3% to 3% in... 
2% and 2% in. 46 4 in 57 


im, .....--++ 5B | 4%. 5 and 6 in. 46 


Beyond the above base discounts a prefer- 
ential discount of 5 per cent is allowed on 
earload lots On less than carloads to 
10,000 Ib. base discounts are reduced 4 
points with 5 per cent preferential; on less 
than 10,000 Ib., base discounts are reduced 
6 points with no preferential. No extra for 
lengths up to and including 24 ft. Sizes 
smaller than 1 in. in lighter than standard 
gages take the mechanical tube list and 
discounts Intermediate sizes and gages 
not listed take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Off List 

Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30% base (carloads) 55 

Carbon, 0.30% to 40% base .. 50 

Plus differential for lengths ‘over 18 ft 

and for commercial exact lengths. Ware 

house discounts on small lots are less than 
the above 
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RAILS AND TRACK SUPPLIES 


Rails 
Per Gross Ton 
Standard. f.e.b._ wi ..crcccesccces $40.00 
Light (from billets). f.o.b. mill ... 30.00 


Light (from rail steel, f.0.b. mill) .. 26.00 


Track Equipment " 
Base per 100 Lb 


Spikes, 9/16 in. and larg-r . $2.15 
Spikes, %-in. and larger ..... 2.30 
Spikes, boat and barge ............ 2.60 
Tie plates, steel .............. ove eee 
ON rer 2.55 
Track bolts, to steam railroads seve ae 
Track bolts, to jobbers, all sizes, (per 
100 count) .........73 per cent off list 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS AND .SET 
SCREWS 


Bolts and Nuts 


(P.o.b. Pittsburgh. Cleveland, Birming- 
ham or Chicago) 

Per Cent Off Liat 
Machine bolts geltacde kde «908 5 
Carriage bolts ‘ wie oes annus 75 
Lag bolts anesacdstdendntsenaen 75 
Plow bolts. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 7 heads . 75 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, 


CED np cuanes0tecgns case isoeseunen 75 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, 


DORRMOMD occ ccc dccseccccenessccocces 
C.p.c. and t, square or hex nuts, blank 


or tapped . pac cuecuidethadadedns 


* F.o.b. Chicago. New York and Pitts 
burgh. 


Bolts and Nuts 
Per Cent Of List 


Semi-finished hexagon nuts ..... a 
Semi-finished hexagon castellated nuts, Zz 
BA.B cecccccsccsecsosesssesecesse 75 


Stove bolts in packages. P’gh, 
75, 25 and 10 
Stove bolts in packages, Ch’go. 

75, 25 and 10 
Stove bolts in pkgs.. Cleveland, 

75, 25 and 10 


Stove bolts in bulk, P’gh ........ aa ae 
Stove bolts in bulk, Chicago ......... 86 
Stove bolts in bulk, Cleveland ...... 86 
Tire bolts ......--.-eeeeees .60 and 10 


Discounts of 75 per cent off on bolts and 
nuts applies on carload business with job- 
bers and large consumers 


Large Rivets 


(%-in. and larger) 
Base per Lh 





F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Cleveland 
F.o.b. Chicago 


Small Rivets 


(7/16-in. and smaller) 
Per Cent Of List 


F.ob. Pittsburgh sosnees 70, 10 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland .....-. -.«+-70, 10 and 10 
F.o.b. Chicago «...<..++eee 70, 10 and 10 


Cap and Set Schews 


(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
65c. per 100 Ib. on lots of 200 Ib. or more) 

Per Cent Off List 
Milled cap screws. 1 in. dia. and 


emaller on... cccses cevvecesecs , 
Milled standard set screws. ease hard- 
ened, 1 in. dia. and smaller .......-. 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread 
% in. and smaller ..........- 75 and 10 

Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S.S 8. 

or 8.A.E. thread, 1 in. dia. and 
smaller ea 85 and 10 to 85, 10 = 10 
Upset set screws, sq. head. .80 to 80 and = 
‘ 


Milled studs ....-.ceneeeees: ogets 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 
Rerolling. 4-in. to 6-in.. inclusive 


Pittsburgh “pegcans grasa aos 00 
Rerolling, 4-in. to -in., inclusive 
YOUNgStOWN .... eee e ec eeereeses 26.00 
Rerolling. 4-in. to 6-in., inclusive . 
Cleveland onpenacas “ inchistv 26.00 
Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-in., inclusive 
Chicago sctunkesedie aceeaus 26 00 
Forging quality, Pitts burgh o<écton Ge 
Forging quality, Youngstown ....... 31.00 
Sheet Bars 


(Open-Hearth or Bessemer) 
Per Gross Ton 


Pittsburgh . es “« “e . $26 00 

Youngstown skndd and .-+ 26.00 

Cleveland ......+cece: sccabene 26.00 
Slabs 


(3 in. x 2 in. and under 10 in. x 10 in.) 


Pitteburmhi ......cccccseccccccccess $26.00 
YOUNGStOWN . oc ccc cece reer rer eeeeee 26.00 
CONE” iba ccccvadcacédvqdess¥ess 26.00 


(Turn to next page) 












































































































Skelp 
(F.0.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown) 

Per Lb. 
Betas  cccccvccscsvcsecescesssse 1.600, 
Oe ree 1.60c, 
EEE vancccesesecescssensnseses 1.60c. 

Wire Rods 
(Common soft, base) 

Per Gross Ton 
eee $35.00 
SEEN Sovacoceusoncocvescosnned -00 
SED cece cobecnsencascosusssass 36.00 


COKE, COAL AND FUEL OIL 





Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furance. f.o.b. Connellsville 
PEND . asccceccessvishuan $1.75 to $2.00 
Foundry, f.0.b Conneliouiiie . 
to 4.00 
Foundry, by-product, Chiao © 
ovens, for delivery outsi 
switching districts ....... 7.00 
Foundry, by-product, deliv- 
ered in Chicago switching 
SEED . undneds. 40450-6 dane> 1.15 
Foundry, by-product, New 
England, delivered ....... 10.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark 
or Jersey City. del’d ..... $.20to 8.81 
Foundry, by-product, Phila. . 8.50 
Foundry. by-product, Cleve- 
land, delivered 1.82 
Foundry, Birmingham ...... 5.00 
foundry, by-product, 8t. 
Tous, f.0.b. ovens ....... 8.00 
Foundry, by-product, del’d 
is SD  ccdnessetesannan 9.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. 
Ws BM GED ccacccupoes $1.00 to $1.15 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. 
We WB. pecpcccepeccccacs 1.10 to 1.25 
Gas coal, %-in., f.0.b. Pa. 
TEEMSR wc ccccccccccecossce 1.25 to 1.40 
Mine run gas coal, f.0.b. Pa 
ED  cuvecuspasnaguarns® 1.20 to 1.30 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Ps 
SN nncosenppwcnns evans 6.25 to 6.35 
Gas slack, f.0b. W. Pa. 
ER err 0.85 to 0.45 
Fuel Oil 
Per Gal. f.0.b. Bayonne, N. J. 

No. 8 distillate ........... epoveses 4. 
No. 4 industrial .........++. eveves 8.50c 
Per Gal. f.0.b. Baltimore 
No. 8 distillate .......ceeceeeeeess 4.000. 
Ne. 4 industrial ........+5.. +eeee 8.500, 
Per Gal. del’d Chicago 
No. 8 industrial fuel oil. 25c. 
No. 5 industrial fuel oil. . .2.65¢. to + 75e. 


Per Gel. f.0.d. Oleodtent 


No, 8 distillate ....... ee . -5.25e. 
i CEE. cscccacnesseonsnes 4.75¢. 
REFRACTORIES 


wire Clay Brick 


Cer 1008 f.0.b. Works 
High-heat Intermediate 
Duty Brick Duty Brick 


feervtena’ 35.00 28-00 to "90:90 
New Jer. + 844.00 to BF-00 oe 
: sac6. 85.00 25.00 to 30.00 
Kentucky . 85.00 25.00 to 80.00 
Missouri 35.00 30.00 
Tilinois ‘ 35.00 25.00to 30.00 
Ground fire 
clay, per 
GRR saces 6.56 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ten 
BE GON -Sacccduccanncesacne’ $42.50 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Werks 


Pennsylvania eecccccccccccesceccSeeOd 
DER Ni civecvnenenscces paves .. 47.00 
Birmingham ........... coccccccccs SOD 
Silica clay, Per tom ...cccccccecess 8.06 


Per Net Ton 

Standard sizes, burned, f.0.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, ae We weak $61.50 
Unburned, f.o.b. Baltimore ...... 52.0 


a | —~—_ aN  Baliimore 


ONE GRO, BO. ccossccsnseccs 88.5 
Domestic, f.0.b. Chewelah, Wash. :. 20.90 
CAST IRON PIPE 

Per Net Ton 
6-in. and lar, E. , ore Chicago ... Sn 40 
4-in., del’d Chicago ........... - 44.40 
6-in.. and aa el’ d New York . s. +4 
4-in., dell New York ......... cose 
6-in., and larger, Birm’ham ...... $5.00 
4-in.. Birmingham .......... eoccee 36.00 





Class ““A*’* and gas pipe, $3 extra. 





Pig Iron, Ores, Ferroalloys 


> VALLEY 4 
Por Gross ton, f.0.b. Valley furnace: 
BOS .ccccccccccccccccecccceces 
Bessemer 
arog eee eovcce 


Malleable 
Low phos., copper free........++.«- 23.00 





Freight rate to Pittsburgh or Cleveland 
district, $1.89. 


> PITTSBURGH 4 


Per Gress ton, f.0.b. Pittsburgh district 


furnace: 
IED: ocntasdvecenedess osbacesuedes $14.00 
BOO. B GOGREED occcccccccccccccccce 15.00 
BNO, B SOURED cccccccccccesveccoce 14.50 
Malleable 


DOD ococ ce nechascrcescsunsacs 





Freight rates to points * nee 
district range from 69c. to $1.2 


» CHICAGO 4 


Per gress ton at Chicago furnaces: 
N’th’n No. 
, i e. Be ee 
Malieable, not over 2.26 si 
High phosphorus ........ 
_, Super. charcoal, sil. 
BEE asccccapesesocccovcesessecens 
Southern No. 2 fdy 16. 
Low phos, sil. 1 to 2, Copper cee. 25.00 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent......... - 23.67 
Bess. ferrosil’n, 15 per cent........ 28.92 


Prices are delivered consumers’ yards 
except on Northern found high phos- 
phorus 


and malleable, which are f.o.b. 
local furnaces, not including a switching 


charge. 
> St. LOUIS 4 
Per gross ton at St. Louis: 












No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

£26. f.o.b. Granite City. 
nbd sekseeneebahene’ $17.50 

Maleate, f.o.b. Granite 
CF cennecoccsccoesecs 17.50 

Northern No. 2 fdy., del'’d 
ME nncccsesnnses 17.80 
Northern malleable, del'd. 17.80 
Northern basic, del’d..... 17.80 
Freight rates 83c. (average) Granite 
Louis; $2.30 from Chicago; 


City to Bt. 
$4.56 from Birmingham. 


> NEW YORK 4 


Per gross ton, delivered New York district: 
° a. No. 2, we east 





inde ens whee se bce eee eee 17.41 

— malleable, del'v’d Fastern 791 
Rant Pa. i ON. s ss scc ens cncex eae 
East Pa. No. 2X fdy...........00. 15.27 
Freight rates: $1.52 to $2.68 from 


eastern Pennsylvania. 
* Prices delivered to New Jersey cities 


having rate of $3.41 a ton from Buffalo. 
> BUFFALO 4 
oo gross ton, f.o.b. furnace: 
2 te. ceeceocceccococccccvess $16.00 
No. = M. cocccccccccccccccccccs Mee 
No. GE socccccccccssocves esses 17.50 
Malleable sil. up to 2. isc cvinccn i 4 
BRED nccccccevascccccsecsesgocece 
Lake Superior charcoal, del’d..... 3.41 


> CINCINNATI 4 


Per gross ten, delivered Cincinnati: 
Ala. fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25........$18.82 
Ala. fdy., sil. 2.25 to HY scecccce 
Tenn. fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 18. 

N’th’n No. 2 foundr eT Gl to 17.59 
8'th'n Ohio silvery, 8%........... 21.02 


Freight rates, $2.02 from Ironton and 
Jackson, Ohio; $8.82 from Birmingham. 


> CLEVELAND 4 


Per gross ton at Cleveland furnace: 
N’th'n No. 2 fdy. (local delivery) .$15.00 
S'th’'n fdy. sil. 1.75 to 2.25 16.14 
Malleable (local delivery) ceoenees ++ 15.00 
Ohlo silvery, 8 per cent............ 21.87 
Stand. low. phos., Valley.......... 23.00 


Prices are f.o.b. furnace except on 
Southern foundry and _ silvery iron. 
Freight rates: 63c. average local switch- 
ing charge: $8.12 from Jackson, Ohio: 
$6.14 from Birmingham. 


> PHILADELPHIA 4 
Per gross ton at Philadelphia: 





Bast. Pa. Mo. 8 .ccccccvesecvesess $14.34 
mast. Pe. Be. SE. cccccccccsccesece 14.59 
Bast. Pa. Ne. Ts. ccssccccncccecs 14.84 
Basic (del’d east. Pa.)..........0+ 14.09 
Malle Pe. cecccesercceceooceesoese 15.34 
Stand. low phos. (f.0.b. 

east. Pa. furnace)...... 20.00to 321.00 
Cop. b’r’g low phos. 

(f.0.b. DP evevecee 20.00 to 21.00 
We Eas esa= cecccececeses ecco be 
Va. WO BE ccceccvcccesees cocces GED 





Prices, except as specified otherwise, 
are delv'd Philadelphia. Freight rates: 
84c. to $1.79 from eastern Pennsylvanis 


furnaces; $4.67 from Virginia furnaces. 
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>» BIRMINGHAM 4 


Per gross ton, f.0.b. Birmingham dist. 


furnace: 

No. 2 fdy.. 1.75 to 2.25 efl........ $11.00 
No, 2 soft, 2.25 to 2.75 sil........ 11.50 
MOM ccncccecccecsesecccccecosece 11.00 


» NEW ENGLAND 4 


Per gross ton delivered to most New 
England points: 


*Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... - 818. 05 
*Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.....cce0. 9.30 
TBuffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2, a evecce eoes 18.03 
TBuffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.......... 18.28 
tAla., sil. 1.95 to 225....000...- - 15.64 
tAla., sil. 2.25 to 2.75........000. 16.14 





Freight rates: $5.05 all rail from Buf- 
falo, and $3.66 to $4.03 rail and water 
from Buffalo when $1.25 barge and $2.13 
to New England freight rate are obtain- 
able; $5.64 rail and water from Alabama 
to New England seaboard. 

* All-rail rate. 

t Rail-and-water rate. 


>» CANADA 4 
Per gross ton: 
Delivered Toronto 
No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.25 to 3.75...... $22.60 


No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.75...... 22.10 
Malleable  .... 1c ccescccccccece sees 22.60 
Deiivered Montreal 
No, 1 fdy., sil. 2.25 to - 75......$24.00 
No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 3.25...... ao-ee 

Malleable ........ eocceccasscescce 
BE ascesapens sacenenes $23.00 to 33. 30 
Ferromanganese 
r Gress Ton 
Domestic, 80%, seaboard ........ *$68.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 
GR PEER ccccccsesece ossngesesy GOO 





*Contract price; spot quotation $61. 
Prices for lots of one carload or more; 
extras applied on less than carload lots. 
Spiegeleisen 


Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Domestic, 19 to 21%..... cosenheae $24.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Deewed 


50 (carloads) ......+.+++ coce 4.50 
50 (less carloads) ........ss00+ -_ 82.00 
75 (carloads) ....ceeeeeeeeeee+120.00 
75 (less carloads) .......-seee+. 130.00 
14% to 16% (f.0.b. Weiland, 

Ont. (in carloads) .........++.. 31.00 
14% to 16% (less carloads) ...... 36.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohle, Furnace 





Per Gross Ton Per Grose Ton 
10% ..... . $20.50 14 oseeee0$28.50 
ll evecee - 21.00 15 + 24.00 
12 coeccee Me 16 «+ 25.00 
13 coennne Me 17 -. 26.50 
Silvery Iron 
F.e.b. Jackson County, Ohlo, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
6 eee eee818,00 12 soocee SRR 
7 covscee Sane 18 ore 
8 caeanes eee 14 cecccce 33:50 
9 aseese - 19.00 15 cocccce See 
10 saatens 19.50 16 eerrrre 
TEDW cccccce 17 seeee 25.50 
Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. wo. del., 
GOFIORED 2 nccccvccccsesesesece coos O46, 
Ferrotungsten, less carloads......... $1.00 


Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% ocarboa 
and up, 65 to 70% Cr., per Ib. 
gougemned Cr. delivered, im car- 

z= mousse sags seceeecesenens 

eevaceevesscccene 16.50c, to 17.000 


oneevecee ianchmadll 500. to 18. 
Peneenbeae: * 


COFDON .o.see ocerenns 19.500. to 20.006 
Ferrochromium, 0.06% 

CE . ueckvescncades 20.00c. to 20.56e. 
Ferrovanadium, del., per 

lb. contained Va. ........ $2.60 to $2.% 
Ferrocarbontitantum, 15 to 1S. ost 

net ton, ae furnens 

loads . 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 

eae’ material, in carloads 


Ala., per gross ton with 
eo aggapalerqaester pets» 


Ferromolybdenum, per lb. Me., del Ss 


Calcium molybdate, per Ib. Mo., 
OO, copesencacesccosce cucee Oe 
Bilico spiegel. per ton, f.o.b. fur- 
OR, GEE TD ceccccpececcoesad $36.00 
Ton lots or less, per ton...... 41.0. 


Otice-masaganene gross “on, deliv- 
ere 
2.50% carbon grade . 
2 carbon grade ..... 





1 GUEGR BROMO cccpecceccsa 00.00 
Spot prices .......... a ton highe 
Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 


Per Grose Ten 
Old range Bessemer, 51.5% iron ...$4.% 
ay range, non-Bessemer, 50% 


4 
Mesabi Bessemer. 51.50% gg enters tg 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51. 50% iroa ee <8 
High phosphorous, 51.50% ooeces 
Foreign Ore, ¢.4.f. Philadelphia or 
Baltimore 
Per Unt 
free, 55 
ee Spanish or 
to 8.50e 


Iron, low phos., copper 
to 58% iron, 
Algerian ..........; 

Tron, 


eeeeee 


i 
basic or foundry, 
aver. 63% iron (mom.) ...... 
Manganese, Caucasian, washed 52% 
Manganese, African, Indian, | a 


. 
z 


edendnetas: Brasilan, 46 to is ine +i 


$8.00 to $10.0 

CrsOs, crude, of 
cgescecce Mae 

Chrome, . Ae 
lantic seaboard 


*Quotations nominal in absence of sales. 


Fluorspar 
Per Net Te 
Dene, washed gravel 85-5, 


f.o.b. Kentucky and Tiltaots 
mines 


No. 2 lump, 
and Hino 


ch eae ats $9.06 
ntucky 
$11. oe iL 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not 
over 5% silicon, o.i.f. Atlantis 
DP ea cuemas wk 16.% 
~ 5 to 


lron and Steel Scrap 


> PITTSBURGH 4 
Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: 
No. 1 heavy melting 






BOOT  cwvescccsrorsessge $9.50 to $10.5 
No. 2 heavy melting steel. 8. 00 to 8. 50 
No. 2 railroad wrought... 9.50 to 10.00 
Scrap rails ....cccssecees 9.50 to 10.00 
Rails 3 ft. and under..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Sheet bar crops, ordinary. 10.00 to 10.50 
Compressed sheet steel.... 9.50 to 10.00 
Hand bundled sheet steel.. 5.00 to 8.50 
Hvy. steel axle turnings... 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings.... 6.75 to 17.25 
Short shov. steel turnings. 6.75 to 7.25 
Short mixed borings - 

CUFMINGS .ccccccssccsese 5.75 to 6.25 
Cast iron borings 5.75 to 6.25 
Cast iron carwheels.. - 8.00to 8.50 
Heavy breakable cast.... 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 Cast ..ccccccces 8.50to 9.50 
— knuckles and ‘coup- 

BRB cacscvgensgcovesess 10,00 to 11.00 
Rall. coil and leaf springs 10.00 to 11.00 
Rolled steel wheels ...... 10.00 to 11.00 
Low phos. billet crops. 11.00 to 11.50 
Low phos. sheet bar crops 11.00 to 11.50 
Low phos. plate scrap. 10.00 to 10.50 
Low phos. punchings..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Steel car axles ........+.. 10.00 to 10.50 

» CHICAGO 4 


Delivered Chicago district consumers: 


Per Gross Ton 


ee eeeeeeee 


Heavy mel 


08 to 
Shoveling stee: .08 to 





fuoride over 
2%% silicon, f.0.b. “Fiunols and 
Kentucky mines .............0++ ae 
Hydraulic comp. sheets ... 4.00to 4 
Drop forge flashings ..... 4.00t0 4&0 
No. 1 busheling 4.00 to 4.50 
Rolled carwheels ..... T.00te 1H 
Railroad tires ... $.00to 6H 
Railroad leaf springs . T.15to 6s 
Axle turnings ............ 450to 6.0 
Steel couplers and knuckles 6.00 to 6.50 
Coil springs ............. 825to Of 
Axle turnings “(elec. fur.) 5.50to 60 
Low phos. punchings ..... 8.00te &# 
Low pase, _ Distes, 12 in. 
and under .......... --» 8.00to OH 
Cast iron Sorina kent 3.50to 40 
Short shoveling turnings.. 3.50to 4.00 
Machine shop turnings ... 38.00te &# 
Rerolling rails .......... 7.50te &® 
Steel rails, less than 8 ft. 1.5¢to &# 
Steel rails, less than 2 ft. 8.00to &# 
Angle bara, steel ......... ¥.00te 10 
Cast tron carwheels ...... 8.00to SM 
Railroad malleable ..... .. 6.25to 6% 
Agricultural malleable ... 5.00to 5 
Per Net Ton 
ron car axles. ........06. $11.00 to $11.50 
Steel car axles ........... 8.50to © 
No. 1 railroad wrought ... 4.50to 5. 
No. 2 railroad. wrought ... 4.50to 5.0 


No. 2 busl 
Locomotive 
Pipe and 
No. 1 mac 
Clean auto 
No. 1 railr 
No. 1 agri 
Stove plate 
Grate bars 
Brak* sho 

* Relayi: 
to match, 


> 


Per gross 
No. 1 hea 


No. 1 
Bundled s 
Hydraulic 
Hydraulic 
Machine s 
Heavy ax! 
Cast boril 
Heavy bre 
Stove plat 
No. 1 low 
Couplers : 
Rolled ste 
No. 1 bl 
Spec. tron 
Shafting 

Steel axle 
No. 1 for 
Cast iron 
No. 1 ca 
Cast bori: 
Steel rail 


Per gros 


No. 1 he 
No. 2 hes 
Compress 
Light bu 
ings 
Drop for: 
Machine 
Short she 
No. 1 bi 
Bteel ax! 
Low pho 
Cast iror 
Mixed | 
turning 
No. 2 bi 
No. 1 ci 
Railroad 
Btove pl: 
Rails un 
Rails for 
Bailroad 
Cast trot 


Per gro 

plants 
No. 1 he 
No. 2 he 
Scrap rs 
New hyd 
Old hyd 
Drop fo 
No. 1 t 


Industr: 
Railroa 
Chemic: 


Per gr 
Heavy 
Scrap 
Short s 





















































































































































No. 2 busheling ....... «. $2.00 to $2.50 Rela i 3 3 7 
we {ires, emecth .. 7.08% 388 eee a to $21.00 | Forge es +75 to °8.00 >» DETROIT 4 
eee a ee Te Agriculi. malleable .....+. 4.00 to 4.50 _ ; saepeee es . ose to ot Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton: 
Goan autemenilo cnet cove 7.25to 7.75 * BOSTON 4 Rails Tor rolling ay: 5.00 to 5.50 Hvy. melting steel........ $5.50 to $6.00 
> ; —- Geacncenee 6.00 to 6.50 Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton: No. 1 cast .... 4.50 Borings and short turnings 3.50to 4.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast .... 5.75 to 6.25 No. 1 heavy melting steel. $3. 00 to $3.25 Ma. 3 GR caccsace: . 4.50 Long turnings .........--- 3.06 3.50 
Hove plate ieee recasene 5.50 to 6.00 | Scrap T rails ..........+ 2.50 to 2.75 | Stove plate (foundry)..... 4.50 | No. 1 machinery cast 5 8.25 
OP ONE wees cscnecente 6.25 to 6.75 Machine shop turnings .... 0.80 to 1.00 Malleable cast (railroad).. 4.00to 4.50 Automotive cast .......++ §.50 to 9.00 
sarbon Brak® SHOGB cccccccccccse 6.00 to 6.50 Cast iron borings ee 1.05 Cast borings (chemical). 6.00 to 6.50 vn comp. sheets .... 4.75to 5.25 
or ib. — undled skeleton, long.... 2.00to 2.10 | Per gross ton, delivered local foundries: Stove plate... +. 2+. seeees 3.00 to 3.50 
a oy nalaving rails, qincluding angle bars | Forge flashings .......... 3.00 to 3.50 | No. 1 machinery cast..... $9.00 | New No. 1 busheling -50 to 5.00 
neces 9.50e. . quoted f.0.b. dealers’ yards. a, Suenese SOAP once ase to 1.08 Ne. hvy. cast (cupola on 4 old Ne. 3 pepetes...... 2.50 to 3.00 
D cccccccccccecs -00 to od BIZ) . .cccvevccessesess -50 to -00 SHC CUPPINGS «---+--- 2.00 to 2.50 
. © 17.006 ’ PHILADELPHIA a Shafting ........ esoneesh 9.50 to 10.00 BE: SGD nccddvveteden 4.00 to 4.50 Flashings aa s/n walieci aisle, ee 
to 18.000 Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: en oot — ee ee aoe = “a 
F No. 1 heavy melting steel.. $6.50 to $7.00 Rails for rolling ........ 4.50to 5.00 > CINCINNATI 4 >» CANADA 4 
to 20.00— | N° : aeaey meting steal. §.98 to 5.69 — iron —_ chemical 7.00to 7.25 | Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton: Bettess’ Bast 
No. 1 railroad wrought ... 7.50to 8.00 er gross ton delivered consumers’ : ; ealers’ buying prices oss ton: 
to 20.50¢ | Bundied sheets .......... 4.00 to 4.50 Textile cast ...0..scccee. $7.00 oF se Heavy melting steel - $5.25 to $5.75 - 
Hydraulic compressed, new. 5.50to 6.00 No. 1 machinery cast..... 7.50 to 8.00 Scrap rails for melting.... 6.00to 6.50 H asente Bianivest 
.60 to $2.99. | Hydraulic compressed, old. 4.00to 4.50 | Stove plate ...........++. 5.00 to 5.25 | Loose sheet clippings..... 1.00to 1.50 eevy melting stesl...... $7.00 = $6.00 
ys Det Machine shop turnings r++: $50 to 4.00 Railroad malieable ...... 260 te S50 | Rented cows -+.-.+.++. S75 te 4.25 = SE ssn eswoneme ca es 
ce Ree o : Cast | MES wccccece . o 5 No. wrought .....+.+++. h 00 
wal ot borings wena oe eee 3.50 to 8.75 y NEW YORK 4 Machine shop turnings ... a.08 te yn Machine shop turnings.... 2.00 2.00 
as eavy breakable cast ..... ae "50 , 7 No. pusheling ........- -50 to .00 
loads, Stove plate (steel works).. 5.50 to 6.00 gy buying pricse per grove ten: No. 2 busheling ......... 2.75to 3.25 See: Es sesso ny ence = =~ 
- Ne. 1 low phos. heavy 10:00 to 10:50 No. 1 heavy melting steel.. $3.50 to $5.00 Rails for rolling €50to 7.00 | Heavy axle turnings...... 2.50 2.50 
; 50.09 f Couplers and Knuckles “::: 8.50 to 9.00 No. 2 heavy melting steel.. 3.50 to 4.00 | No. 1 locomotive tires..... oe 1) =. ae 2 
ih 7 Rolled steel wheels .. " $50 to 9.00 7 melting steel (yard) 1.50 Short rails ............2- 9.00to 9.50 Steel borings 2.00 
with No. 1 blast furnace S201 oie | No. i heavy breakable cast. 5.00to 5.25 | Cast iron carwheels ..... 650 to 7.00 | Wrought pipe .... 2.00 
“ Spec. tron and steel pipe. . 6.50 to 7.00 Stove plate (steel works).. 2.50to 2.90 No. 1 machinery cast 6.50 to 7.00 Steel axles 9.00 
“vase +" Shafting * 12°00 to 13°00 Machine shop turnings .... 0.75 to 1.25 No. 1 railroad cast....... 6.00to 6.50 Axles wrought | iron ...... 7.00 11.00 
, ot a” ease ines Short shoveling turnings.. 0.75to 1.25 | Burnt cast ......ssseeees 4.25to 4.75 | No. i machinery cast..... 12.50 10.00 
aoa No. 1 forge fire .. 50 to eyo | Qast borings ........+... 0.50t0 1.00 | Stove plate ..-------.... 4.25 to 4.75 | Stove plate . Till) 10.00 8.00 
yee Se, tle eee et seses | See a0 | So, blast furnace Daaaaane 0.50 to 1.00 | Agricultural malleable ... 6.75to 7.25 | Standard carwhecls ....-- 10.00 8.50 
en ns No. 1 cast sageatagsetees 8.00 to 12.00 Ste axles .......... 8.00to 8.50 Railroad malleable ....... 7.00to 17.50 MANES ..cccccccccccss. A 8.00 
ae bP wcews o 10. 
jeliv- Steel rails for rolling .... 9.00to 9.50 
. 
ae - .. eieiniaae Warehouse Prices for Steel Products 
ste 90.06 4 
°2100;06 | Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: 
ton higher § No. 1 heavy meltin 7.3 > PITTSB o 
No. g steel..$7.00 to $7.25 URGH 4 pen hearth spring steel, bases Squares and flats ......... 8.82c. 
No. 2 heav Iti 95 4.50c. to 7.00. | Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24) 
Compressed sheet a 6.50 to 673 PID cccccces mane et Commen wire nails, base, per beg $2.60 Gale. sheets (No. 24) =<. nae 3550 
Light bundled sheet stamp- Strucutural shapes ............... 2.85¢. Machi . oe Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10)......++- 3.80¢. 
ese tasaellreeee 4.00 to 4.50 Soft steel bars and small shapes = 600 achine bolt, cut thread: Off List Structural rivets .....+++..seeeeees 4.20c. 
Drop forge flashings veeee 5.2500 5.75 Reinforcing steel bars ........... 2.60¢. B28 B ond eee. SOS Senet BORO « saceetcees oo pes eum of Dist 
Machine shop turnings... 4.00to 4.50 Cold-Qnishedl and coretb piece _._1 x 30 in. and smaller.65 to 65 and 10 No. 9 ann‘l’d wire, per 100 Ib...... 00 
Short shoveling turnings .. 3.75 to 4.25 Rounds and hexagons 2.95 Carriage belts, cut, thread: Com. wire nails, base per keg (10 
No. 1 busheling ......... 5.25 to 5.50 Seuss ant os... 3 45e, % x 6 in. and smaller.65 to 65 and 10 to 49 Kegs) .....ccccccccces ccoee RES 
Bteel axle turnings ...... 5.00 to 5.50 Hoops and bands, under % in..... 2 95e. % £20 in. and smalier.65 to 65 and 30 Larger, quantities «oo. ++.- +s 2.50 
low phos., billet crops... 10.00 to 11.00 | Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24), |» i'ap welded, 2-1 ee eh | Ganka gar BO Re ccneccocacesestiee 
cost Irom borings 4.50 to 5.00 e 4 = ame bundles ............. 3.10¢. Geanien > eee CS CP FEE Eh ce reosey esse? saber 
nee eee ecccecosecee 4.50 to 5.00 1 papain Pedand bret 3. 35¢. _—— wen, Zi... - oe Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in...$15.87 
im. : besheling 4.58 te 4.75 Hev-relled sheets (No. 10) * 1. 2.65¢. ae ER, OE tonseces coceee CLES nes ae steel boiler tubes, 2-in.. 15.12 
iasad awake bits Leo te 7-50 | Gav. corns. chests Oe. * No. 28 and lighter, $6 in. wide, 20, | 4-Im. ....ceeeeeeeeeee 
in. ie. eae Be Py A ess than “_ _) 3.61 weak °° ° & - 8S (tes ) ee ee 
Rails under 3 ft.. 8.50 to 9.00 | Small a “650. > BUFFALO 4 
Rails for rolling .. 8.50 to 9.00 | Boat Foon > ST. LOUIS 4 
ee Stes Fe eee lt eee iste ser egeeessncczassccene Me 90c. eee Lt i Base per Lb. 
s oa i . sizes, per 100 count, > ber LD. Plates and struc, shapes.......... 3.20¢. 
Cast iron carwheels ...... 8.00 eilens deed, all 70 per cent off list. Bare Se EP BE o-oo2s aes oi Soft steel DALE -..serereeeeesennes 3.960 
Machine bolts, count, Sete” coe” anenarsseenes -00c. Reinforcing bars .....sceceseeeees . 
> BUFFALO 4 70° per cent off list ao. rounds, shafting, screw 3.36 Cold-fin, flats and 8@........+.00+- 3.00¢. 
Per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo consumers’ Carriage bolts, 100 me an @ ta Be -rolled annealed sheets “(No. 24) 3.7 70e. can EJ —, ee ee = oe. 
plants: 7 . talv. sheets (No. 24)..........+++- ‘00 ot-rolied annealed sheets (No. 24) 
No. 1 heavy melting steel.. $7.00 to $7.25 Ps OS ee or cent off list Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10) up are ih das Oe oe — _ 3 7c. 
= 5 aeany melting scrap. 5.50to 6.00 Large rivets, base per 100 Ib....... $3.00 - oo <= WEEBs ee ccecece 5.980. WOME ccccecceseceesseaseseicness 3.306 
CE eee ier 6.00 to 6.50 Wire, bleck, soft ann’l’d, base per M. Wide......0..--0000: 3.15¢. DD dascaaterédadeckinenbesinnd 3.55¢. 
New hydraul. ‘comp. ‘sheets. 5.50 10 6.00 | 100 Id. we. sane nrecediiciseuns 9.00 | Gals coun, DOU Scnseenteccc, toe | “at enee 
ul. comp. sheets. 5.00 Wire, galy. soft, base per 100 Ib..... 3.10 Struc See ee “Me end narrower .....++s teeeee vere 3.00. 
Brop forge fashings .... §.50to 6.00 | Common wire nails, per keg-........ Sp Pe Sheet esesecnssecs Fee idee tam AB- Hew «nw noe senee ey 
seeeecees ; .00 ‘ement coated nails, per keg........ 2.20 seseeeneneeeee: oe om. wire nails, base per keg.......$2.40 
) to $10.0 Hy. steel axle turni Per Cent Off List 
of chine shop turnings... 4.00 to ie On plates, structurals, bars, reinforci Tank rivets, 7/16 in. and smaller, ee oar 
ie 16.0 Sackles and couplers ... , 9.00 bars, bands, hoops and blue annealed iv Be. th: 7106 | hep eehpeeitanyy 65 > BOSTON e 
or Bellet ont forme eeee oes eee base applied to orders of 400 to Machine bolts oa, Te bo Per Lb. 
0 of sales. phos. billet crops .... 9.00to 9.50 c ; CMG WED si cccdcccdvcccccsscesees 65 *Beams, channels, angles, tees, zees 3.00c. 
Short shoy. st - EOE SIONS occ cccdcnceccasececcessess 65 *H beams and shapes .........-..+ 3.60c. 
Short mixed "hee aad an > CHICAGO 4 sie - pressed aes. + as @ 7 te ee aa one — 3.00. 
Deen °. eens 3.7 . Base per Lb. tapped, 200 Ib. or more ........... 65 m n. cx a SVICT..-- S 
"or Net To at, iron borings ........ 378 to 3s Plates and structural shapes....... 3.00c. ae SS ee nage as sosceoes = ‘par ae cone | mild “ste el). : 2.90e. 
No. 2 busheling .......... 350 te 400 | Soft steel bars ...........-.....-. 2.75c. | Hot-pressed nuts, hex.. blank or -Bar end ber shapes (mild stesl).. 3.900. 
Steel car exles 02.2. 2° 13:35 0 14:00 | Reinfore. bars, billet steei.1.S5e. to 1.70¢. tapped, 00 Ib. or more .......+.+++ a | Haase = 
te $9.06 a axles ............22, 10:00 to 11.00 | Rail steel reinforcement. ...1.30¢. to 1.45c. Less than 200 Ib........-..++-+-. 55 | goods ce Rrra — 
No. 1 machinery ‘casi’ :**.: 9°50 te 10:00 | Cold-fin. steel bars and shafting > PHILADELPHIA lighter =. a 400s. to &éte 
0 te 1. No. 1 cupola cast ........ 8.50 to 9.00 Rounds and hexagons .......... 3.00¢. 4 Cae ces? yep acess es 
8 Half rounds, hf. ovals, oval d 
not Stove eS sense 7,00to 7.50 Flats and squares ..........+.«; 3.50¢. Base ber Sg bevels 2 eae aia 4.15¢. 
tle ae Rieal rails, of, and under 8.50 to 9.00 Bands. 8/16 in. (in Nos. 10 and ane “Plates, %-in. and heavier........ Tire steel, rd. edge 1%  % in : 
UK: oneeshy 00 to 9.00 OE. coccesuiaeesnencentis 2.95¢c. | *Structural shapes .... 2 abe. : 
fast iron cartwheels .......8.00to 9.00 | .,13 sages) «;-..0 sss eases seoe | eSoft stecl bare amail shapes, i op» 2.450. ANd larRer ....secrseceecceccess 4.500. 
5 to Serial malleable ooene 7.00 to 7.50 mere 14 gage and lighter) . . 3.50c. *Soft steel bars, smail shapes, iron Smaller BIZES 2. cccccececccece 4.75¢. 
over Rallro alleable ....... 7.00 to 7.50 ot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24) 3.45c. bars (except bands) ............ 2.45¢. | Cold-finished rounds and hexagons.. 3.60c. 
and oa cal borings ........ 7.50 to 8.00 } lo oe a pl Sh ws 3.50¢. ——. steel bars, sq., twisted and Cold-rollied strip steel :. 5.20¢. 
ocee d sheets 0. Deccveces 2.75¢e. GOTTMR. nc cecccccccccccccccccsece 2.30. | Cold-finished squares and flats.... , 
>» BIRMINGHAM 4 ae lighter) ...... 8.45¢. | Cold-fintsted steel bars .<°..02..2. 3-350 ay RE OS ise. 
Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: | Rivets, structural (keg lota)....... 2.75¢. *Steel bands, No. 13 to 3/i8 tn.. ~— = ae ee eo ae 
Reery melting steel ..... $7.00 to $7.50 Rivets, boiler (keg we) «se nse of Lin . ne. cicenisskeuhben sdecapennd 2.75¢. Hlued stove pipe sheets, No. 24 ga.. 3.90e. 
SCD steel rails .-..-2<: 7.00 to 1-50 | Machine bolts st | Dering steel nics acts’ tide Si Rise | Cond comeed flows termes) a St gh BOSE 
9 Y eeasncccesssdescccoes 3.1! ead coa long ternes) No. 2. 
a POR ccccees ee Carriage DONS .....ce cece ceeeerees 65 tGalvanized sheets (No. 24)....... 3.50c. Black wire, bese per 100 Ib., 2300 
" w Steel axles ......... 9.00 Coach and lag screws............. 65 | *Hot-rolied annealed neste (No. Ib. or less 3. 35¢. 
to oe a. oc cc ce 9°00 Hot-pressed nuts, sq., tap. or biank.. 65 30) cc vegeccccccccccscosccvess 2.70¢. rar 200b th... -ba0cadedere costs 3. 25¢. 
Ot ie No, 1 railroad wrought... 4.50 to 5.00 Hot-pressed nuts, hex., tap. or blank... 65 Diam. pat. floor plates, % in..... 5.00c¢. piomapannRast'< yoalaRe ae 
$4 > pile for rolling ........ 7.50 to 8.00 —_ aoe cap ae shneunet 80 and its Swedish from Dara .....seeceeeees 5. 60¢. * Base prices for 15,000 Ib. orders, extras 
poo sa ia sera inl . . SL -xecictetherkuns -- > . 
Oto ot mear wheels ......... +2 Flat head bright wood screws...50 and 10 These prices are subject to quantity dif- oe oe ee eee 
Sto Os Cast iron borings, chem.. 8.00 oes aoe oneen cusecnvends 60 and 3 i ny — ga on reinforcing and Swed- > PACIFIC COAST 4 
Oe BOE. cavecedsdtaqupaboduhicash sh iron bars 
3% . > ST. Loans 4 oe tank rivets, 7/16 in. and os os on oubiont te deductions on 8 Base per Lb. 
SMMNCP oe eceecereseceeretace scenes orders aggregating or over. an 
Sto af Por gross ton delivered consumers’ yards; | WTousht washers ............ $4.50 off list tFor 50 bundles or over. Fran- Los 
te 6.0 Selected henee steel No. 8 black ann’l’d wire, per 100 Ib. $3.45 cisco Angeles Seattle 
ote af Tbe ee dau - & 50 to $6.00 Com. wire sells, base per keg...... 2.30 > CLEVELAND 4 Plates and struc. 
— i. 2 heavy, melting oe ee ee ee 4 b ~— PG tbe shapes, Anim. and 5 ise. 8.800. $.000. 
ocomotive tires..... 5.00 to 5.50 ates and struc, shapes.........- 2. - peaseesee Sa E 
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PLANT EXPANSION AND EQUIPMENT BUYING 





q NORTH ATLANTIC > 


Continental Can Co., 1 Pershing Square, 
New York, has taken bids on general contract 
for one-story plant, 140 x 160 ft., at Hou- 
ston, Tex., with foundations for two addi- 
tional floors later, for production of tin cans. 
Initial cost close to $100,000 and ultimate cost 
over $250,000 with machinery. R. J. Cummins, 
Bankers’ Mortgage Building, Houston, is archi- 
tect and engineer. 


Schock, Gusmer & Co., Ine., 857 Tenth 
Avenue, New York, manufacturer of brewing 
machinery, parts, etc., has purchased plant 
of Federal Meta! Bed Co., Hoboken, N. J., site, 
200 x 825 ft., with factory of 85,000 sq. ft. 
floor space, for new plant. It is understood 
that company will remove part of branch plant 
at Philadelphia to new location. 


Kaz Mfg. Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y., has been 
organized by Alexander Pirnie, 1424 Genesee 
Street, and Ernest N. Warren, 1205 West 
Street, to manufacture heaters, ventilators and 
kindred products. 


Piel Brothers, Georgia Avenue, Brooklyn, 
plans addition to brewery to increase capacity 
from 800 to 1200 bbl. a day. Cost over 
$600,000 with equipment. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until April 
18 for washers, bolts, nuts, sheet piling, etc. 
(Schedule 9863). 


Hittleman & Munsch Brewery, 1 Bushwick 
Avenue, Brooklyn, Edward B. Hittleman, presi- 
dent, has let general contract to Aetna Con- 
struction Co., 110 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, for improvements and modernization in 
four-story plant. Cost $150,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Signal Supply Officer, Army Base, Brooklyn, 
asks bids until May 1 for 4100 miles of wire 
(Circular 100). 


Metal Ornament Corpn., New York, has 
been organized by Albert Falick, 1528 St. 
Johns Place, Brooklyn, and associates, to 
manufacture metal specialties. 


Kings Brewery, Inc., Brooklyn, operating 
former plant of Excelsior Brewery, 227-81 
Pulaski Street, has plans for new brewhouse, 
refrigerating plant, bottling works, power 
house and other units. Cost about $1,000,000 
with machinery. Shampan & Shampan, 188 
Montague Street, are architects. 


United States Smelting, Refining & Mining 
Co., 57 William Street, New York, is con- 
sidering new lead refinery near works at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Cost over $400,000 with 


equipment. Headquarters are at 1 State 
Street, Boston. 
Commanding Officer, Watervliet Arsenal, 


Watervliet, N. Y., asks bids until April 17 
for machine bolts, track bolts, lag screws, 
tie plates and washers (Circular 27); cold 
drawn tubing and stainless steel tubing (Cir- 


cular 31); two alloy steel forgings (Circular 
30). 


Atlas Pipe Railing Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, has been organized by Louis Roser, 41-05 
Ninety-fourth Street, Jackson Heights, L. L, 
and associates, to manufacture pipe railings 
and other iron and steel specialties. 


Capitol Luminous Tube Sign Co., 54 Kent 
Street, Newark, manufacturer of electric 
signs and displays, has leased two-story fac- 
tory at Fourteenth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, for new plant and will remove to new 
location and increase capacity. 


R. C. A. Radiotron Co., Inc., South Fifth 
Street, Harrison, N. J., manufacturer of radio 
tubes and equipment, is arranging for early 
removal of branch plant at Cleveland, giv- 
ing employment to about 1200 persons, to 
main works at Harrison, where expansion will 
be carried out. Company is a subsidiary of 
Radio Corpn. of America, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


J. J. Murphy Brewing Co., Trenton, N. J., 
care of James M. Burke, Broad Street Bank 
Buiiding, representative, has been organized 
by James J. Murphy, Trenton, and associates, 
capital $500,000, to establish a local brewery. 


Trenton Brass & Machine Co., Prospect 
Avenue and Dale Street, Trenton, N. J., man- 
ufacturer of plumbers’ brass goods, etc., has 
authorized rebuilding part of multi-story plant 
recently damaged by fire. Loss over $50,000 
with equipment. 


Supply Officer. Naval Aircraft Factory, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, asks bids until April 17 
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for 150 box-socket wrenches, 50 steel ham- 
mer heads, 50 copper heads for hammers, 65 
double-head wrenches, 100 carbureter jet 
wrenches (Aero Req. 1061), one hand-operated 
brake bending machine (NSAF Req. 5102); 
until April 20, heat-treated alloy steel bolts 
and engine bolts (Aero Req. 1065). 


Pep Boys Auto Supply Co., Inc., Broad and 
Vine Streets, Philadelphia, automobile equip- 
ment and supplies, will ask new bids soon 
on general contract for three-story storage and 
distributing plant. Cost over $125,000 with 
equipment. Thalheimer & Weitz, 10 South 
Eighteenth Street, are architects. 


Standard Brewing Co., Penn Avenue and 
Walnut Street, Scranton, Pa., is planning ex- 
tensions and improvements, including addi- 
tional equipment. Company has arranged 
financing in amount of $276,000, part of fund 
to be used for purpose noted. 


Department of Public Works, Bureau of 
Water, City Hall Annex, Philadelphia, asks 
bids until April 19 for parts for water meters 
(Contract 1048). 


American-Swedo Iron Co., Harrison Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, has resumed operations at 
mill at Danville, Pa., following shut down for 
several months, recalling about 100 men. 


Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., has resumed 
production at branch mill at Danville, Pa., 
reinstating about 200 men. 


Sawyer Refining Co., Inc., Bolivar, N. Y., 
recently organized by Wallace E. Sawyer, 
Bolivar, and associates, plans new «il re- 
finery at Wellsville, N. Y. Cost over $250,000 
with machinery. 


Pangborn Steam Generator Corpn., Watkins 
Glen, N. Y., manufacturer of steam generating 
and allied power equipment, has arranged for 
increase in capital from $100,000 to $200,000 
for expansion. 


q CENTRAL DISTRICT > 


Simplex Battery Co., New Castle, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of electric storage batteries, has 
authorized plans for rebuilding plant recently 
destroyed by fire. Cost about $50,000 with 
equipment. 


French Creek Valley Brewing Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa., recently acquired by new interests, 
is planning expansion and modernization, 
including equipment. Cost about $250,000 with 
machinery. 


Victor Brewing Co., Jeannette, Pa., has be- 
gun plant expansion and improvements, to 
include additional equipment. Cost over 
$65,000. J. F. Dietrich is secretary and treas- 
urer. 


City Council, Oberlin, Ohio, plans call for 
bids in May for new municipal electric light 
and power plant, with Diesel engine-generator 
units and auxiliary equipment. Cost about 
$250,000 with equipment. R. Husselman, Hip- 
podrome Building, Cleveland, is consulting 
engineer. 


Standard Brewing Co., 5801 Train Avenue, 
S. W., Cleveland, is planning improvements 
and modernization in brewery, including new 
equipment. Cost over $50,000 with machinery. 
George Creadon is president. 


Furnace & Boiler Parts Co., Cleveland, has 
been organized by George A. Fullerton, Joseph 
J. and Edmund A. Smolik, to manufacture 
boiler and furnace equipment. Company will 
take over organization of same name at 2825 
Superior Avenue. 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
has adopted full time production schedule, 
primarily for manufacture of cash registers 
for retailing of beer, replacing half-time basis 
operative for several months. About 3500 
persons will be employed. Company is also 
plannine early purchase of quantity of raw 
materials. 


Board of Public Affairs, Williamsburg, Ohio, 
plans early call for bids for new municipal 
electric light and power plant. Cost about 
$90,000 with equipment. H. G. Bryan, Park 
Avenue, Loveland, Ohio, is consulting engi- 
neer. 


Contracting Officer, Material Division, 
Wricht Field, Dayton, Ohio, asks bids until 
April 17 for 180 bracket assemblies and 240 
hangar assemblies (Circular 499): until April 
18, one paper cutter machine (Circular 484); 
until April 19, 4000 Th. aluminum 
ingot (Circular 502), 300 electric solder- 
ing coppers (Circular 503); until April 24, 











34,500 ft. steel tape cable (Circular 514); 
until April 25, 75 suction gage assemblies 
(Cireular 513); until April 26, 98 propeller 
hub assemblies (Circular 501), 505 generator 
assemblies (Circular 489) and 254 propeller 
blades (Circular 500). 


Renner Co., Youngstown, Ohio, formerly 
Renner Brewing Co., is arranging for ex- 
pansion and improvements, including equip- 
ment. Company has financing plans for fund 
of $172,500, portion of proceeds to be used for 
purpose noted. Emil A. Renner is president. 


Joyce Products Co., West Second Avenue 
and Perry Street, Columbus, Ohio, has plans 
for addition and improvements to brewing 
plant, including equipment. Cost over $75,000 
with machinery. Bassett-Tresselt, 257 East 
Broad Street, is architect. 


Hot Steam Heater Co., Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of automatic and non-automatic hot 
water heaters, parts, etc., is concentrating 
production in new plant unit at 8007-13 Grand 
Avenue, S. E., removing two local factories 
and one branch plant at St. Louis to that loca- 
tion, where 45,000 sq. ft. floor space is avail- 
able. Production will be increased. 


Indiana Breweries, Inc., 946 West New 
York Street, Indianapolis, has begun expansion 
and modernization at plant, to include new 
machinery. Cost over $60,000. Leo. C. Me- 
Namara is president and treasurer. 


Automatic Carbonator, Inc., Lafayette, Ind., 
has been organized by Leonard Loeffler and 
Paul E. Pyle, Lafayette, to manufacture car- 
bonators, stokers, parts, etc. 


Muskegon Brewing Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
has plans for extensions and improvements 
in former local brewery, including equipment. 
Cost over $75,000 with machinery. Donald 
Lakie, Grand Rapids, Mich., is architect. 


Vinco Tool Co., Detroit, has been organize 
by Ralph A. Putnam, Detroit, and associates, 
to manufacture gages, precision tools and 
equipment. Company will take over organiza- 
tion of same name at 7350 Central Avenue. 


West Side Brewing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
recently organized, has taken over former 
plant of Peterson Brewing Co. Plans are under 
way for new bottling works, three-story stor- 
age and distributing plant and other units, 
including improvements in present plant. 
Cost over $150,000 with equipment. 


Cc. V. 8. Mfg. Co., Inc., Flint, Mich., has been 
organized by R. B. Vessey, 1326 Beard Street, 
and associates, to manufacture machinery and 
parts. 


q SOUTH ATLANTIC p> 


Purchasing and Contracting Officer, Hola- 
bird Quartermaster Depot, Baltimore, asks 
bids until April 17 for one fire engine pump 
and one generator (Circular 90); until April 
21, steering gears, propeller shafts, water 
pumps, fenders, bumpers, emergency brakes 
and other automobile parts (Circular 89). 


Monumental Brewery Co., Lombard Street, 
near Eighth Street, Baltimore, has plans for 
extensions and modernization in brewery, in- 
eluding additional machinery. Cost over 
$50,000. P. C. Streett Engineering Co., 17 
East Saratoga Street, is engineer. 


Quartermaster, United States Soldiers’ Home, 
Washington, asks bids until April 20 for four 
new boiler units, fuel oil equipment, fuel oil 
tanks, piping, etc. 


United States Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington, asks bids until April 17 for fol- 
lowing equipment for Curtis Bay, Md., «tation: 
One geared-head precision engine lathe with 
tools and parts, one scroll saw, band saw, 
circular saw, jointer, one work bench, one 
sand-b'ast machine, tumbling barrel processing 
tank with motor drive, testing equipment, 
four heavy-duty shop trucks, steel stock bin 
units, and steel shelving. 


Gunther Brews, Inc., 1211 South Conklin 
Street, Baltimore, will take bids soon for ex- 
tensions and improvements in brewing plant. 
Cost over $60,000 with equipment. : 
Osborne, 222 West Franklin Street, is en- 
gineer. 


Board of District Commissioners, District 
Bui'dine, Washington, asks bids until April 
24 for 1000 steel posts for traffic department ; 
until April 19, two motor patrol graders, each 
10,000-Ib. capacity. 


Baker Equipment Engineering Co., Rock- 
bridge and Summit Streets, Richmond, Va., 
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*he Inch Ace Hard Rubber Tank Lining is equally 
suitable whether temperature is zero or 212° F... 


In specifying equipment which is 
to be subjected to corrosive con- 
ditions, the Chemical Engineer 
should remember that such equip- 
ment must not only prevent cor- 
rosion, but to be truly efficient, it 
must operate equally well with 
various temperature changes. 

Very often plant processes are 
changed and tanks purchased for 
use at low temperatures are re- 
quired on operations at high tem- 
peratures. 

Consequently, equipment that 
will resist the entire temperature 
range is preferable and the better 
investment, 


Temperature changes are com- 


pensated in Ace Hard rubber lined 
tanks by the natural ability of this 
material to withstand elongation 
up to 15%, and by the perfect bond 
of the inner soft rubber lining to 
the steel tank. 

Ace hard rubber tank lining is 
tough and leathery... it resists 
corrosion better than soft rubber 
linings, and it is adaptable for 


lining all kinds of equipment. 

We will be glad to supply the 
details of what we can do to end 
your equipment-corrosion prob- 


lems, without obligation. 


Catalogue on request 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
11 MERCER STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago, iil. 


ACE HARD RUBBER 
@® TANK LINING® | 


Prevents Corrosion 
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plans purchase of motor-driven comiination 
punching and shearing machine, with capacity 
for punching %-in. holes. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until April 
18 for one high temperature electric furnace 
{Schedule 9903) for Norfolk, Va., Navy Yard: 
six 10-ton capacity semi-trailers and one 
fifth wheel (Schedule 9912) for Boston yard; 
rubber-metal gasoline hose (Schedule 9873) 
for Boston, Mare Island and Puget Sound 
yards; five storage battery-operated crane 
trucks, complete with batteries, and one elec- 
tric industrial truck (Schedule 9864), wire 
brass, bronze, copper and steel (Schedule 9878) 
for Eastern and Western yards; four floor- 
type arbor presses (Schedule 9880) for Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Mare Island and Puget 
Sound yards; until April 25, blade stops, 
cylinder joint (Schedule 9860) for Eastern and 
Western yards. 


4 NEW ENGLAND > 


Connecticut Breweries Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., plans plant expansion and moderniza- 
tion, including new machinery. Cost over 
$200,000 with equipment. J. A. Hurley is 
president. 


Gloucester Products Co., Gloucester, Mass., 
has been organized by Frank C. Pearce and 
J. J. McLaughlin, 50 Summer Street, to man- 
ufacture mechanical and electrical devices and 
equipment. 


Board of School Trustees, Somers, Conn., 
plans vocationa] training department in new 
two-story and basement grade school; general 
contract just let to Allyn Wadhams Co., 15 
Lewis Street, Hartford, Conn. Cost over 
$100,000. Paul D. Bemis, Hartford, is con- 
sulting engineer. 


Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., has 
been acquired at a receiver’s sale by Orrin G. 
Wood, 388 Warren Street, Boston, represent- 
ing a committee of holders of bonds and notes, 
for price of $3,030,000. Plans are under way 
for reorganization of company plant im- 
provements and early resumption of opera- 
tions. Ferdinand Eberstadt is head of reor- 
ganization committee. Sale also includes prop- 
erty at Pawtucket and Westerly, R. I., New 
Bedford, Mass., Jewett City, Conn., and 
Cudahy, Wis. 


Colonial Beacon Oil Co., 20 Providence 
Street, Boston, will soon begin new bulk oil 
storage and distributing plant, 35 x 130 ft., 
at Framingham, Mass. Cost over $50,000 with 
equipment 


Shawmut Automotive & Battery Mfg. Corpn., 
Boston, has been organized by Augustus J. 
Migell, 17 Grant Place, Dorchester, Mass., and 
associates, to manufacture automobile elec- 
tric storage battery equipment. 


4 MIDDLE WEST > 


Birk Brothers Malt Products, Inc., 2117 
Ward Street, Chicago, has leased plant of 
Rockford Brewing Co., Rockford, Ill., for 
branch brewery. Extensions and improve- 
ments will be made. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 420 West Ontario 
Street, Chicago, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, has leased portion of brewery of 
Schoenhofen Co., West Eighteenth Street, 
about 45,000 sq. ft. space, for branch for stor- 


age and distribution. Improvements will be 
made. 


Wheelco Vacuum Products Co., Room 717, 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago, has been 
organized to manufacture machinery § and 
parts. Ralph J. Halperin is one of principal 
incorporators. 


City Council, Havre, Mont., is arranging 
fund of $115,000 for erection of a municipal 
gas plant and distributing system. 


L. A. Snider Engineering Service, Inc., 605 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has plans 
for new brewery in northern part of Louisiana, 
for company whose name is temporarily with- 
held. Cost over $200,000 with machinery. 


Superintendent, Shoshone Indian Agency, 
Fort Washakie, Wyo., asks bids until April 
20 for one leaning wheel-type road grader; 
one track-type tractor. 


County Auditor, Walter H. Borgen, Court 
House, Duluth, Minn., asks bids until April 
21 for one steel building, 24 x 40 ft., 24-gage 
siding, 18-gage roofing, at Alborn, Minn. 
Plans on file at office of County Highway En- 
gineer, 8. B. Shepard, Court House, Duluth. 


United States Engineer Office, First District, 
Chicago, asks bids until May 1 for three 
portable electric drills, with motors, etc. (Cir- 
cular 148). 


Randolph Electrical Devices Corpn., Room 
1725, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, has 


been organized by George V. O'Connell, and 
Ralph L. Nettland, to manufacture electrical 
equipment and devices. 


Village Council, Mora, Minn., plans call 
for new bids for municipal electric light and 
power plant and distributing system, in- 
cluding Diesel engine units. Cost about 
$65,000. G. M. Orr & Co., Baker Building, 
Minneapolis, are consulting engineers. 


R. Perlick Brass Co., 1125 North Ninth 
Street, Milwaukee, is transferring plant and 
offices from Pabst Brewing Co. group to 1825 
West St. Paul Avenue, increasing floor space 
from 10,000 sq. ft. to 15,000 sq. ft. Perlick 
company specializes in manufacture of brewers’ 
and bottlers’ supplies, fittings and tapping 
equipment, 


Milwaukee Board of School Directors, 1111 
North Tenth Street, Milwaukee, will be ready 
for bids about May 5 for construction and 
equipment of new boiler house, fan room, 
etc., at Thirty-seventh Street grade school, 
at cost of about $65,000. Frank M. Harbach 
is business manager. 


q SOUTHWEST > 


Schorr-Kolkschneider Brewing Co., 2537 
Natural Bridge Avenue, St. Louis, plans ex- 
tensions and improvements in brewery, in- 
cluding additional equipment. Cost about 
$60,000. 


Sigmon Pipe & Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
has been organized by R. E. Sigmon, 734 
North Trenton Street, and associates, to man- 
ufacture cast iron pipe and fittings, etc. 


National Refining Co., Thirtieth Street and 
Southwest Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., is 
considering new one-story bulk oil storage and 
distributing plant at Topeka, Kan. Cost about 
$30,000 with equipment. 


Champlin Refining Co., Enid, Okla. has 
approved plans for addition to gasoline stor- 
age and distributing plant at refinery near 
city, including about eight 55,000-bbl. steel 
tanks and auxiliary equipment. 


Crescent Brewing Co., Joplin, Mo., has been 
organized, capital $300,000, by George W. 
German and J. M. Belwood, Joplin, to estab- 
lish a local brewing plant. 


Schlitz Brewing Co., 957-67 State Line 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., plans extensions 
and improvements in plant, including ad- 
ditional equipment. Cost over $65,000 with 
equipment. 


Dixie Jubal Co., San Marcos, Tex., has 
leased local factory for manufacture of auto- 
mobile radio equipment, receiving sets, parts, 
ete. 


American Airways, Inc., Southern Division, 
Love Field, Dallas, Tex., has taken bids on 
general contract for new hangar, 135 x 200 
ft., with two-story lean-to, 25 x 140 ft., for 
repair shop, at Fort Worth, Tex., where 
Southern headquarters will be located. Cost 
about $100,000 with equipment. A. Epstein, 
2001 West Pershing Road, Chicago, is architect 
and engineer. 


Shell Petroleum Corpn., Shell Building, St. 
Louis, is considering expansion and improve- 
ments in oil refinery at Houston, Tex., and 
vicinity. Cost close to $1,000,000 with equip- 
ment. Southern Division headquarters are at 
New Orleans. J. C. Munro, manager. 


Sterling Packing & Gasket Co., Houston, 
Tex., has been organized by L. J. Langdon, 
718 Chelsea Street, and associates, to manu- 
facture metal gaskets, mechanical packing 
specialties, etc. 


4 SOUTH CENTRAL > 


United States Engineer Office, Memphis, 
Tenn., asks bids until April 26 for two steel 
hull, self-propelled suction dredges with 32- 
in. discharge, 244 ft. long, 52 ft. wide, 9 ft. 
deep, totaling about 1290 tons, including two 
1000-hp. triple expansion, vertical, marine- 
type engines, complete dredging machinery, 
with steam turbine and reduction gearing. 
Cost about $1,000,000. 


Common Council, Richmond, Ky., has plans 
for a municipal gas plant and distributing 
system. Fund of $40,000 has been secured 
for work. 


Louisville Water Co., Louisville, has plans 
for new power house, including two steam- 
driven generators, condensers, switchboard, 
piping, etc. Cost over $650,000. Alvord, 
Burdick & Howson, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, are consulting engineers. 


Constructing Quartermaster, Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery, Ala., asks bids until April 28 
for extensions in electric distributing system, 
transformer station, etc. (Specification 9394). 





Common Council, Sulligent, Ala., plans in- 
stallation of pumping equipment, pipe lines, 
etc., for municipal waterworks. Fund of 
$25,000 has been secured. 


Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
have plans for two-story and basement fac- 
tory branch, storage and distributing plant, 
60 x 100 ft., at Louisville. Cost over $80,000 
with equipment. W. H. Ruskamp is company 
architect, headquarters noted. 


q PACIFIC COAST > 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 6701 South 
Central Avenue, Los Angeles, headquarters 
at Akron, Ohio, has awarded general con- 
tract to Myers’ Brothers Co., 3407 San 
Bernardino Road, for rebuilding part of mill 
recently damaged by earthquake. Cost over 
$125,000 with equipment. 


Southwestern Brewing Co., 402 Consolidated 
National Bank Building, Tucson, Ariz., re- 
cently organized, has plans for new multi- 
story brewery on Seventeenth Street. Cost 
over $250,000 with machinery. William E, 
Gleason is president in charge. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until April 
18 for one motor-driven hacksaw (Schedule 
9855) for San Diego Navy Yard; rotary snap 
switches (Schedule 9867) for Mare Island ant 
Puget Sound yards; until April 25, 24,000 at- 
tachment plugs (Schedule 9887), 145 gasoline 
filters (Schedule 9884) for Mare Island yard. 


Aztec Brewing Co., San Diego, Cal., recently 
organized by Herbert L. Jaffe, E. P. Baker, 
San Diego, and associates, has taken over 
former plant of Savage Tire Co., and will 
remodel for new brewery, with initial capacity 
of 100,000 bbl. a year, to be increased to about 
300,000 bbl. later. Cost over $200,000 with 
equipment. Richard Griesser, 64 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, is architect and en- 
gineer. 


Blitz-Weinhard Co., Portland, has awarded 
general contract to Dougan-Hammond Co., 
Studio Building, for new two-story brewery. 
Cost over $150,000 with machinery. 


Olympia Brewing Co., Olympia, Wash., 
Adolph Schmidt, plans new brewery near 
Tumwater, Wash., including power house and 
refrigerating plant. Cost about $275,000 with 
equipment. 


United States Coast Guard, San Pedro Sec- 
tion, San Pedro, Los Angeles, has arranged 
with Los Angeles Harbor Commission for 
lease of 4-acre tract adjoining Allen Field, 
for new aviation base. Plans will be drawn 
for hangar, with repair and reconditioning 
shop and other field units. 


Hemerich Brewing Co., Seattle, plans ex- 
tensions and improvements, with installation 
of new equipment. Cost about $40,000 


4 FOREIGN > 


Albright & Wilson, Ltd., Birmingham, Eng- 
land, manufacturer of heavy industrial chemi- 
cals, etc., is razing buildings at former works 
of Muspratt Chemical Co., Ltd., Widnes, Eng- 
land, and plans erection of new plant on site. 
Cost over $100,000 with equipment. 


London & North-Eastern Railway Co., Lon- 
don, England, is arranging fund over $2,000,000 
for extensions and improvements in_ lines, 
rolling stock, locomotive and car shops and 
other structures. 


South Manchuria Railway Co., Mukden, 
Manchuria, is interested in project of Man- 
choukuo Government, Darien, to establish new 
Government-owned oil company, capitalized at 
3,000,000 yen (about $642,000) to erect an 
oil refinery at Hulutao, Manchuria, using crude 
oil from Russian fields. Cost over $350,000 
with machinery. Mitsui Mining Co. and 
Mitsubishi Oil Co., both Tokio, Japan, are in- 
terested in program. 





Rust Preventing Paint Oils and Lacquers.— 
Pennsylvania Lubricating Co., Pittsburgh. 
Bulletin No. CP-2, dealing with the company’s 
Penlaco, a rust-preventing paint oil; Pencan, 
an interior can lacquer, and Alumine, 4 
vehicle for aluminum paint. 





Desuperheaters.—Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 
Bulletin 1417, illustrating the Blaw-Knox ap- 
paratus for reducing the temperature of super- 
heated steam, giving a dry steam product. 
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EXPERIENCE 


THE DECIDING FACTOR IN ELECTRIC STEEL QUALITY 


| ELECTRIC FURNACES...perfected melting practice...rigid 
metallurgical control...the finest of raw materials—these, of course, are vitally essential to the 
melting of fine electric furnace steels. But there is another requisite, a very important one— 
Experience. « The experience of Republic's electric furnace personnel is second to none in 
the industry. Manning Republic's electric furnaces are men who have been working together 
since 1916...men who whipped many of the early problems of electric furnace melting... 
men who have made thousands and thousands of tons of Agathon Electric Furnace Steels. 
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Training the Sales Telescope 
on Tomorrow's Markets 


(Continued from page 575) 


production—the over-expansion of 
plant capacity. But why was capacity 
over-expanded? Because manufac- 
turers, after 1918, were obliged to 
look to increased turnover for a profit 
which they could not obtain on former 
volumes. Do you remember the days 
of “profitless prosperity?” 

Why did they have to increase 
turnover, or volume, to make a profit? 
Simply because, in capitulating to the 
demands of the railroad unions in 
1918, Director-General McAdoo sud- 
denly threw out of balance a 30-year 
equilibrium between wages, productiv- 
ity and the cost of living. From that 
time on, until 1929, under the spur 
of the abrupt rise in labor cost, the 
search for profits turned into a hectic 
scramble to increase volume of out- 
put. Increased volume, increased 
plants, increased capitalizations, in- 
flation, false prosperity, won by going 
deeper and deeper into debt. 


If you want convincing proof of this 
theory, you should examine the curves 
which chart the relation between 
average annual money wages and the 
cost of living. You will note if you 
do this that from 1889 up to 1919, 
manufacturing wages followed al- 
most exactly the cost of living. There 
was a state of equilibrium established 
which enabled industry and business 
to cope with and to recover from all 
of the major and minor depressions 
which occurred during this 30-year 
period. But beginning with 1920, 
there is an abrupt change in the re- 
lation of the wage curve and the cost 
of living curve. The former rose 
and the latter fell. This divergence 
continued and in 1931 the manufac- 
turing wage curve was still between 
25 and 30 per cent higher than the 
previous stable long-term relation- 
ship. 


Highs and Lows 


We are going to find that this sub- 
ject of wages has an intimate bear- 
ing upon our future success, or lack 
of it, in marketing products. When 
we know what wages should be and 
how to control them in relation to 
the cost of living we will have made 
a start on the problem of the sound 
financing of consumption. We need 
some super-economist to figure out a 
formula which will give us a better 
idea than we have now of the proper 
relation of total wages to gross man- 
ufacturing income and to cost of liv- 
ing, from the standpoint of the best 
interests of both production and con- 
sumption. 


But wages can be too low as well as 
too high for public welfare. After 
the earthquake, come the looters. We 
need a firing squad to clean up the 


looters and the public enemies who. 


are taking advantage of the present 


employment situation to force wages 
down to coolie levels in some occupa- 
tions. Adults working from 48 to 62% 
hr. a week for from $4 to $12! You 
cannot hope to sell much to coolies. 
Unless the people who are responsible 
for this are brought to their senses, 
we are going to see minimum wage 
laws enacted, such as are now being 
seriously considered in New York 
State. I do not think that State laws 
will be beneficial, for such laws vary 
too much between States. If nothing 
else can put a stop to suicidal price 
cutting and the competitive wage 
slashing which follows it, a Federal 
minimum wage law may be the only 
solution. 


The Dance of Death 


This matter of price cutting is one 
of our serious immediate problems. 
The dance of death is going on now 
in all lines of business to the tune 
of the price-cutting tom-toms. The 
fools and scalawags who start the 
dance do not realize that eventually 
they themselves will be bled dry. For 
willy-nilly, their competitors must 
join the dance too or else be put out 
of business. 


There will be no end to this vicious 
circle unless we determine to put an 
end to it. We may blame the buyer 
for taking advantage of the situation, 
but the cure lies primarily in the 
hands of the seller. It will not avail 
us to beseech Uncle Sam to raise the 
level in our price bucket, so long as 
we keep punching holes in the bottom 
of it. 


Out of the Window With the 
Earthquake 


Buying habits have been drastically 
upset by the convulsions that have 
altered our economic terra firma. 
Take, for example, the matter of mar- 
ket analysis. Prior to the big upset 
our sales statisticians were develop- 
ing into keen-nosed data hounds. They 
could scent a promising statistic 20 
years in the past, follow it up to the 
present and chase it into the future. 
We were’ becoming _ statistically 
minded in the sales sense. The sta- 
tistical abstract of the Department 
of Commerce and the market re- 


searches made by associations and 
recognized 


other bodies were the 











charts by. which we plotted our 
courses, So many whisk brooms were 
bought in 1909, so many in 1914, and 
so many in 1919 and 1924; therefore 
we could safely make so many in 
1929. 

We were getting the many pieces 
of the market jig saw puzzle fitted 
together and it seemed to make a 
coherent picture. But the earth- 
quakes that have occurred since 1929 
have scrambled the picture and shaken 
many of the pieces out of the window. 
Even if we could find them and put 
them together again they would not 
make an intelligible whole. 


Who can tell now, for example, 
what proportion of our total consump- 
tion can be bought next year or this 
year by wages, which financed more 
than half of our total consumption 
prior to 1929? Who can tell how 
future consumption is likely to be af- 
fected by the possible freezing of 
some of the six billion dollars in the 
4000 banks which have not as yet been 
permitted to open? Who can tell how 
capital expenditures are going to com- 
pare, during the next few years, with 
those of previous decades? How much 
the farmer is going to be able to buy 
in the future, in relation to what he 
has bought in the past? How much 
California or Vermont is going to rep- 
resent in purchasing power in rela- 
tion to Massachusetts or Texas and 
what changes these relations repre- 
sent to those existing in the past? 


Past statistics can tell us little or 
nothing today. I doubt if these past 
market studies will be of much value 
to us tomorrow. For we are passing 
through a great period of change in 
markets as well as in men, motives 
and morals. Perhaps it will mean a 
complete shifting and shuffling of the 
cards in the new deal, so far as mer- 
chandising is concerned. 


Yet we must hold fast to the prin- 
ciple of market analysis, even though 
our past studies may now be worse 
than useless. How can we plan in- 
telligently without the basic essen- 
tials of a plan? As soon as the knowl- 
edge may be had, we must know what 
have been the alterations and shifts 
in consuming power. We must sur- 
vey a new market map, not only for 
the United States but for world mar- 


kets. It is too big a job to be done 
individually. It must be done by or- 
ganizations. Part of it, perhaps, giv- 


ing us the general outlines of the 
new market map, must be obtained 
through a special Government cen- 
sus. The more specific details must 
come through surveys by trade asso- 
ciations. Until this new map can be 
definitely outlined we must sail blind 
courses, more or less according to the 
dead reckoning of our sales mariners. 


Bigness Not Now an Advantage 


Sales telescopes which were trained 
upon the field of business before the 
earthquake centered primarily on the 
high peaks—the big fellows. We re- 
member the familiar slogan, “Ten 
per cent of the units in our field do 
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kK; OR every conceivable pneumatic requirement in steel mill or indus- 
trial plant there is available a Westinghouse Air Compressor of suit- 
able type and size—steam-driven or motor-driven ... While there is 
diversity of form and purpose in these machines, there is uniformity in 
quality and performance. They possess unique design features and are 
well built. Reliability, economical operation, and unusually long life 


are their outstanding characteristics. 


WESTINGHOUSE TRACTION BRAKE COMPANY 
Industrial Division - > ~ - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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90 per cent of the total business.’ 


Once upon a time that was a good 
line for the advertising salesman. 


It is not so good today, for several 
reasons. One is that the earthquakes 
have toppled some of the old familiar 
peaks and have raised some unfa- 
miliar hills. Our smaller organiza- 
tions, on the whole, have withstood the 
shocks better than most of the tre- 
mendously big ones. The new market 
map promises to have fewer of the 
great peaks and many more middle- 
sized mountains and hills. 


Probably that is as it should be. 
We need greater diversification of 
buying power, a more even spread of 
prosperity between industrial units, 
just as it is said that we need a more 
equitable distribution of wealth be- 
tween individuals. We are much safer 
with 100 customers on our list than 
ten. 


Some of our industrial giants have 
grown top-heavy. Some have become 
hidebound. They have not responded 
quickly enough to changed conditions. 
In some industries these big brothers 
have not set the expected example of 
leadership in price policies, promo- 
tional work or personnel relations. 
Big ideas do not necessarily come 
from big heads. 


Less Volume, More Profit 


The absurdly inadequate volumes 
of business of today and of the past 
year will not last forever. We are 
not going to wither up and perish 
from industrial stagnation. 


We have been fighting a long drawn 
out battle with John L. Depression. 
But it is not going to be a draw. My 
belief is that we have already fought 
and won the decisive round. 

But when we complete the knockout, 
as we shall, do not expect, or hope, 
that it may bring back to us a prize 
in the form of the business volumes 
of 1929. The days of overinflated 
volume are done. May they rest in 
peace surmounted and safely held 
down by tombstones bearing the 
epitaph: “Here Lie the Follies of 
1929.” 

It is better to be under-produced 
than over-produced. The farmers 
are learning that truth and we must 
learn it too. It is not healthy nor 
comfortable to be overdrawn at the 
bank of consumer demand. 

’ The profit on sales today, in these 
days of well established factory costs, 
is not determined in our factories. It 
is determined by our salesmen. The 
verdict is spoken when the price is 
quoted and the order signed. 

The world of production is now 
fairly well explored and charted. But 
the world of distribution is still a 
comparative wilderness. Up to now, 
we have been groping our way be- 
tween its trees and through its un- 
derbrush, frightened by its bogey 
men which our imagination has mag- 
nified into monsters, and aiming shots 
at one another instead of joining in 
common cause. 


The time has come now, when we 
must explore and conquer this un- 
known continent of distribution. We 
must clear away the trees and under- 
brush and build straight roads 
through tangled jungles. Most of all, 
we must stop shooting at one another 
and develop united effort toward com- 
mon objectives. 


The sales job of tomorrow will re- 
quire bigger and better men than the 
sales job of yesterday. Where will 
we get them? The depression has 
been making them. 

The trials that you have been ex- 
periencing have been tempering you 
for larger future responsibilities. 





Standard Costs on the 


Instalment Plan 
(Concluded from Page 581) 


of the variation in the cost of produc- 
ing the rough castings. 


The production of machined cast- 
ings represents the charge to the 
“Finished Parts” account, and as the 
previous inventory and the with- 
drawals are also priced at standard 
costs the remaining inventory is al- 
ways stated at standard cost on the 
accounting records. 


The final variation is determined in 
the account for the assembling of the 
parts for the given product-classifica- 
tion. The finished castings are 
charged to this account at standard. 
Purchased parts may be charged at 
actual, and the assembling labor and 
departmental expense are charged to 
this account at actual. The produc- 
tion of the finished product is priced 
at standard and the variation of ac- 
tual from standard cost is determined 
in the same manner as for the cast- 
ings in process and the machining of 
the castings. 

The result of the foregoing plan is 
that whereas the current accounting 
procedures have been used to make 
the actual charges to all of the prod- 
uct classification accounts, the varia- 
tions of the actual costs from the 
standard costs have been determined 
in the three conversion processes for 
the product classification which was 
selected as the basis for the develop- 
ment of the standard cost accounting 
procedure. These variations are dis- 
closed in the profit and loss state- 
ment and the inventories pertaining 
to this product are all evaluated at 
standard cost. It appears therefore 
that it is perfectly feasible to adopt 
standard cost accounting procedures 
on the instalment plan and thus 
spread the total cost of a complete 
installation over a considerable period 
of time if desirable. 





Effective March 30, drilled dia- 
monds for wire-drawing dies, im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, were 
removed from the free list and made 
subject to a duty of 20 per cent under 
the general tariff. 





Birth Control for 


New Enterprises 
(Concluded from Page 584) 


enterprises should render a favorable 
decision, not because it would enable 
a group of promoters or stockholders 
to make money, but only if it would 
serve the public interest. They should 
weigh the public interest against the 
private interest of the founders of the 
proposed venture before taking action. 


When considering the public inter- 
est, too, it should not be overlooked 
that the stockholders, employees and 
their dependents, associated with the 
competing companies already estab- 
lished and whose incomes and liveli- 
hoods might be threatened by the ac- 
tivities of the newcomer, comprise a 
section of the public. With the mass 
of our population vitally interested in 
the stability of existing business en- 
terprises, either as employees or as 
stockholders, it would seem that any 
measures assuring the protection of 
such companies against the unsettling 
effects of unbridled competition would 
be decidedly in the public interest. 


Would Promote Stability 


A prominent member of the United 
States Supreme Court, recording a 
dissenting opinion in a recent case, 
expressed ideas very similar to those 
advocated here. Some astute business 
men feel the same way about it but 
hesitate to suggest such government 
control because of the danger of its 
being used for political purposes. 
That there might be some abuses of 
this nature must be conceded. How- 
ever, it is safe to say that proper 
watchfulness on the part of local and 
national business associations could 
insure a high degree of fairness in 
the decisions of the regulatory com- 
missions, 

The restrictive measures here pro- 
posed apply only to new enterprises. 
Very little, if anything, could be done 
by law to prevent a going concern 
from increasing its production by 
building additional plants or installing 
labor-saving machinery. To attempt 
to do so would restrict progress. 
Such regulation would gradually 
come about among the established 
competitors in an industry if they 
were free of the unsettling influences 
of constantly increasing new com- 
petition. 

If, in the opinion of the govern- 
ment, the members of any industry 
show a tendency to take unfair ad- 
vantage of their market by boosting 
prices unwarrantedly, an_ effective 
club to use against them would be the 
threat to let down the bars to new 
competitors in that field. 





The eighteenth annual international 
convention and “Informashow” of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will be held in the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, June 12, 13, 14 and 
15. 
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s “A new deal, a better hand 
and a low ante. That’s what 
we're getting by installing a ‘Linc- 
Weld’ motor on this combination 


slitting shear punch and bar cutter. 


“IF it were not a half-high torque 
type ‘Linc-Weld’ DL we would 
have had to buy a larger size 
motor. This new Deal saved us 
money on the original cost of 


that motor.” 
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“Don’t forget that along with that new 
Se deal we get a nice stack of blue chips 
too. Chips in the form of lower current costs 
and a minimum peak load. 


“Remember, the rating on a motor doesn’t tell 
the whole story. This ‘Line-Weld’ DL gives us 
the lowest cost per pound of material put 
through this press. After all, that’s what 
counts. And if we are saving money, we are 
making money — getting more out of the pot. 
Incidentally, the repair man gets less. 


“So you can bet your last dime on this new 
deal or any other deal with Lincolh—and win.” 


LINCOLN 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of “Linc-Weld” Motors and “Stable-Arc’ Welders 
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PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADES AND FERRO-ALLOYS BY 


Production of Pig en ne erm 1931-1932, GRoss TONS 
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METHODS BY WHICH BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON 
WERE CAST OR DELIVERED IN 1932, GROSS TONS 
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